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Your Cheeks Will Be Honored 


An Open Letter to Subscribers 


In the midst of a crisis, with bank failures, hoarding and de- 
clining markets, the first NEWS-WEEK prospectus was written. 

That was a year ago. 3 

in that prospectus NEWS-WEEK laid claim “to fortune and to 
fame unknown”’, by stating its conviction that a news-magazine such 
as it aspired to be would fill a need in the reading habits of thou- 
sands of intelligent Americans. 

That conviction is being substantiated increasingly with the 
passing of each day. 

And in that prospectus NEWS-WEEK stated its credo, confess- 
ing ‘‘a firm attachment to the constitutional principles of the United 
States, to its democracy of thought and action; to a firm belief in 
the immensity of its future and in the eminent role it must surely 
play at the head of the great family of nations.” 

Today in the midst of another crisis, we reaffirm our faith. 

NEWS-WEEK backs that faith by extending to subscribers the 
assurance that their subscriptions will continue despite banking 
difficulties, as follows: | 

NEWS-WEEK will bill subscribers as usual, honor their checks 
immediately and continue subscriptions, in full confidence that 


normal checking facilities will soon be restored. 


(signed) Thomas J. C. Martyn 
New York 
March 4, 1933 President 
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AND THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE IN THE WORLD WE LIVE IN... 


T SOUNDS incredible, but nevertheless it 

is true. If everybody in this world of ours 

were six feet tall and a foot and a half wide 
and a foot thick Cand that is making people a 
little bigger than they usually are), then the 
whole of the human race Cand according to 
the latest available statistics there are now 
nearly 2,000,000,000 descendants of the origi- 
nal Homo Sapiens and his wife) could be 
packed into a box measuring half a mile in 
each direction, That, as I just said, sounds 
incredible, but if you don’t believe me, figure 
it out for yourself and you will find it to be 
correct. 

If we transported that box to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on 
the low stone wall that keeps people from 
breaking their necks when stunned by the in- 
credible beauty of that silent witness of the 
forces of Eternity, and then called little 
Noodle, the dachshund, and told him (the 
tiny beast is very intelligent and loves to 
oblige) to give the unwieldy contraption a 
slight push with his soft brown nose, there 
would be a moment of crunching and ripping 
as the wooden planks loosened stones and 
shrubs and trees on their downward path, and 
then a low and even softer bumpity-bumpity- 
bump and a sudden splash when the outer 
edges struck the banks of the Colorado River. 

Then silence and oblivion! 

The human sardines in their mortuary chest 
would soon be forgotten. The Canyon would 
go on battling wind and air and sun and rain 
as it has done since it was created, The world 
would continue to run its even course through 
the uncharted heavens. The astronomers on 
distant and nearby planets would have no- 
ticed nothing out of the ordinary. A century 
ftom now, a little mound, densely covered 
with vegetable matter, would perhaps indicate 
where humanity lay buried. 

And that would be all. 


7 ¢ gv 


O Van Loon opens his epic story of 

Mother Earth—a book that will make an 

Olympian of its every reader, old and 
young; but Olympians chastened to humil- 
ity by what it so magnificently unfolds. 


One of the 163 drawings Mr. Van 
on himself has made for bis 
book, 22 of them im full 
tolor—A good example, 
this, of Van Loon’s 

method of picturing 
the earth not as a 
simple surface, 
but in three 
imen- 
sions, 
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-to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time .. . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 

information as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club does for book- 

readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member you are not 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen by the judges? You 
may buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ pre-publication 
report about it. Nor do you bave to pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the | 
regular retail price for such books as you decide to buy. What then is the 
advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, book-dividends; for every dollar its members spend 
on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of free books. 
Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges you 
are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you 
can choose among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon 
advertising and hearsay. There are several other advantages, not readily 
measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the 
book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
will be very anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by 
joining the Club—make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so 
often happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club affords (such as 
the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same time get a 
copy of VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY, free. 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 






























State 
Books shipped to Canedian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) 





LETTERS 


NOT DISTRUSTED 

I welcomed News-Weex eagerly. It was, I felt, 
something that I could not do without. But after 
your statement in The Front Page article on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, wherein you say “Not that he is 
trusted—far from it”, I am frankly doubtful of 
whether I care to continue to read it. And in view 
of the President’s overwhelming victory at the polls 
I am somewhat amazed at your editorial temerity. 

DANIEL THURSTON 
New York City 2 


Editorial note: Apologies are due and are hereby 
extended to President Roosevelt, to Mr. Thurston and 
to all News-Werxk readers. The quotation referred to 
above was due to an error in transmission over the 
teletype. 


GETS UNDER HIDE : 

You have a darn good sheet—one that will com- 
mand attention and one that has a style that ,is 
bound to get under a man’s hide or a woman's, 
too. So —— isn’t = Eee I can say—except 
you are bound to make strides. 

, Jay H. Mats 


Marion, Ohio 


IMPROVING i 
I was not over-impressed with the first issue, but 
found that the second one was much more interest- 
ing both in the writing and in_the we 
OLF 


Witiram A. 
New York City 


A REGULAR THING F ; 
News-WEEK is going to become a regular thing with 

me. It presents the news briefly and in a comprehen- 

sive form. And in a way that is interesting without 


being impertinent. 
C. E. NELson 
New York City 


POTENT “S 

Undoubtedly the most immediately striking feature 
is the cover treatment. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, it will prove to be a potent circulation builder. 
I also like the way in which the news matter is ar- 
ranged and handled and I think you can confidently 
expect that News-WeEk will be a real success. 

H. H. OHLMACHER 
Detroit, Mich. 


WARMED UP : 
I did not warm up to News-Weex until I had fin- 
ished the second issue. It proved exceptionally in- 


t ting. 
er E. T. Gasx 
Chicago, Ill. 


BETTER THAN PROMISED A 
ood for you! News-WeExk came through with 
the first week’s number right up to promise—and 
even better. Particularly pleased and impressed with 
the format, type, pictures, everything. Glad you 
didn’t fall into the pit of attempting a strained news 
style but stuck to straightforward English. 
Austin H. PATTERSON 





Hartford, Conn. 


LIVE AND INTERESTING f c 

News-WEEK seems to be a very live and interest- 
ing paper. I like the pictures. 1 do not think they 
have been overdone. I do think it is possible to 
overdo pictures in any — to the detriment 
of the text matter. The cover is interesting too. 
I also like the tone of the articles. I hope you make 
a success of it. 

ALEXANDER FoRBES 
Holyoke, Mass. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

My personal reactions are as follows: Your cover 
and pictorial pages are very, very interesting. I 
like your editorial style. In my humble opinion I 
feel that your typographical make-up can be greatly 
improved and made more readable for the type of 
magazine which News-WEEK represents. 

Witiarp A. PLEUTHNER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREAT PROMISE ‘ 

I have studied News-Weex carefully with a great 
deal of interest. It seems to me tO hold great 
promise, and I believe I have an understanding of the 
type of magazine you are striving to create. I am 
in sympathy with it. 


New York City 


NERVE 

News-WeEeEk looks good to me—in fact—it looks 
very good, and I wish you every success, first, be- 
cause of your nerve in getting out a new publication 
at this time and, second, because you are getting 
up a very readable publication. 


New York City 


NEWS AT A GLANCE 

I found News-WerExk extremely interesting. I like 
the way it tells all the important news at a glance, 
with pictures and headlines. It should make an 
excellent advertising medium. 


New York City 


ANOTHER COVER TO COVER 
I was very much pleased to receive a copy of 
News-Weex and I wish to compliment you on the 


RatepH RICHMOND 


Frank J. Hermes 


Joun Capes 


NEWS-WEEK 


interesting manner in which the editorial matter is 
handled. I read it from cover to cover and believe 
you have a publication sufficiently different from any 
other thus far published to attract a large number 
of readers like myself who are interested in secur- 
ing the news of the day in boiled-down form. 


W. C. DupcEon 
Detroit, Mich. 


RECEIVED WITH INTEREST 

I have received News-Weex with interest and 
turned its pages thoughtfully, and, with rfect 
candor, can say that I like it. Your idea for the 
front cover is an excellent “curtain” for the enter- 
tainment inside and the plentiful use of news pic- 
tures is most interesting. I like the editorial style, 
particularly its freedom from mannerisms and the 
exceptional legibility of the type ox and make-up. 


C. PANGMAN 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


WONDERFUL BUY 

The first copy of News-Weexk just got to my desk 
this morning. I have gone over it with growing inter- 
est and believe it is going to be a wonderful buy 
for advertisers who want to reach alert purchasers 
receptive to new ideas. 

Paut RICHEY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW NOTE 

You certainly are to be congratulated upon the 
first issue of News-Week which just reached our 
attention. It is the writer’s definite opinion that 
you are striking a new note in modern journalism 
that will meet a definite response in a big way. 
The news pictures and the headlines as well as the 
very unique cover are all tuned to this age of speed. 

Paut H. Botton 
Youngstown, Ohio 


FINE FUTURE 

I have enjoyed very much looking over the Feb- 
ruary 17th issue of News-Weex. You are to be 
congratulated on the discovery of a very bright, 
happy and compact method of interpreting the news. 
If you maintain the level which this issue sets, I 
feel sure News-WEEK has a fine future ahead of it. 

Wayne CALHOUN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WISE POLICY 
I am very much impressed with the style of make- 
up and the treatment pf news events. I believe the 
space you are giving to photographs is a wise edi- 
torial licy. I will be very much interested in 
seeing News-WErk grow. 
L. L. Perrin 


St. Paul, Minn. 











THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 





AT THE AMBASSADOR | 
NEW YORK 


Here, at “The Social Embassy of 
Two Continents”, you are at home 
in New York. Its convenient loca- 
tion, unsurpassed cuisine at mod- 
erate prices, and immediate care 
for your comfort, make it ideal 
for a night, a week-end, or longer. 


Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 
RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


HOTEL 











AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
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THE COVER 


Sunday: Tokio reported that its aviators 
the Chinese troops to a quick rout in J. 
(See page 15.) (Acme.) 

Monday: Seniors at Drexel Institute in Philp. 
delphia engaged the services of a 10-months. 
old baby as an animated textbook in 
Home Economics course. (Wide World.) 


Tuesday: Carillon bells for a new cathedral 
in Hamilton, Ontario, were poured into moulds 
at Whitechapel, England, then cooled, testeg 
for tone and finally recut to assure the Proper 
notes. (Acme.) 


Wednesday: Stanislaus Zbyszko former 
world’s wrestling champion, won a $25,099 
libel verdict against The New York Ame: 
which used his picture in an “evolution” story 
(See page 29.) (International.) 


Thursday: A North Milwaukee farmer whit. 
tles while he waits for the price of milk to 
go up, taxes to go down, and mortgages to 
lift. (Acme.) 


Friday: Bavarian guards on the A 
frontier were ordered to leave their posts, track 
down and arrest all smugglers. (Wide World.) 


Saturday: Opinions differ as to what Frank. 
lin D. Roosevelt and Herbert C. Hoover talked 
a = A y ang tag hana the White House 
o the Capitol for the Inauguration (Se 
8.) (Aeme.) oo - 
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Moratorium Brings Depression To A Head 


Restrictions On Bank 
Deposits Are Fast 
Relaxed By Woodin 


Gold Basis Lapse Temporary 





Tide-Over Scrip Money to Pave - | 


the Way for Centralization 
of National Banking System 





Less than 34 hours after he became 
President of The United States, Frank- 
ln D. Roosevelt took action unprece- 
dented in American history. By proc- 
lamation, under a war-time measure’s 
terms, he closed the doors of every 
bank in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

His edict made national and uniform 
the banking moratoriums and restric- 


tions in the States and the District of: 


Columbia. It was like throwing one 
huge blanket on top of 49 smaller 
blankets, which had been hastily cast 
over banks in State after State to 
quench the rising conflagration of a 
bank-run panic, threatening the very 
structure of the government. 

The President’s carefully reasoned 
assumption of extraordinary power was 
foreshadowed in his inaugural address. 
His act gave depositors a breathing 
spell in which to consider more calmly 
the consequences of their wild de- 
mands for cash. It gave impetus to an 
earlier opening of the special session 
of Congress, which assembled Thurs- 
day at the President’s call. 


A Timely Expedient 


Most important, it gave bankers and 
legislators an opportunity to prepare 
a plan to remedy radical defects in the 
American banking system. Over ten 
thousand bank failures in the past ten 
years had brought increasing recogni- 
tion of these defects. Combined with 
the depression, they fanned the smol- 
dering flame of distrust in the Nation’s 
banking fabric. 

Essentially, the President’s proclama- 
tion was an expedient to end further 
depression stop-gaps. Almost at one 
stroke it brought the banking problem 
toa head and centralized authority to 
deal with remedies. In consequence, the 
hew administration has an unparalleled 








KEYSTONE 
Union Guardian Trust Co. in Detroit 
Where Bank Snowball Started 


chance to bring relief more permanent 
than palliatives. 

The main points of the proclamation 
are: 
(1) A banking “holiday” Mar. 6-9 
inclusive. 

(2) An embargo on the withdrawal, 
during the period, of gold or silver for 
export or for domestic use. 

(3) A threat of a fine of $10,000 and 
a prison term for gold hoarders. 


(4) An authorization to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make regula- 
tions under which certain banking 
functions may be performed. 

On Monday and again Tuesday fore- 
noon Secretary Woodin issued those 
regulations, designed to ease the strain. 
By his action, banks again reopened 
for limited business, to permit with- 
drawals of deposits for payrolls, food, 
medicine, and other life necessities. 


Technically off Gold Standard 


The suspension of gold payments 
under the terms of the proclamation 
involves a technical departure from 
the gold standard, temporary though it 
may be. The immediate effects upon 
the Nation’s citizens are more annoying 
than otherwise. 

What it may portend for the future, 
no one can say. The prevailing opinion 
is that Great Britain and other coun- 
tries now “off gold” will go back in 
self-protection, and that, sooner than 
most nations had heretofore hoped, the 
world may find the leading countries 
back on the common international gold 
standard for their currencies. This is 
one of the world’s sorest needs. 

What Americans needed most, as the 
holiday got under way, was ready cash. 
For want of it, the Nation’s business 
became increasingly confused. Those 
who had currency were loath to part 
with it. Payment by check, which nor- 
mally accounts for the bulk of the coun- 
try’s financial transactions, was ac- 
cepted by many merchants with large 
tills, but refused by many more. The 
immediate emergency was to provide 
an accepted circulating medium to take 
the place of impounded deposits. 


Authorization of Scrip 


For this purpose, the Secretary of 
the Treasury on Tuesday authorized 
clearing house associations through- 
out the nation to issue “Clearing House 
Certificates,” a form of scrip, to pro- 
vide a temporary currency pending 
permanent adjustments in the banking 
situation. This expedient has been em- 
ployed successfully in previous money 
panics, though never before has it been 
prescribed by federal proclamation. 

A clearing house is simply an insti- 
tution through which the banks in a 
city balance their daily accounts, by 
“clearing’’ checks and currency through 
a central agency. Practically all banks 
in a city are members of the clearing 
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house association in that city. 

A clearing house certificate, in es- 
sence is a promissory note issued by 
members of the clearing house associa- 
tion as a money substitute. It is based 
on liquid bank deposits, government 
securities, and other sound and readily 
marketable assets of the banks which 
are members of the association. 

Speaking generally, certificates avail- 
able to the public are now being print- 
ed in denominations of $1, $5, $10, $20, 
and $50. They are issued by a bank in 
the clearing house group to its deposit- 
ors for their own check, for payroll 
checks, and for currency. They circu- 
late freely as currency in the city in 
which they are issued. In the present 
instance, they are designed to be inter- 
changeable ultimately between differ- 
ent localities. 

Certificates were used extensively in 
1914, 1907, 1873 and other previous de- 
pressions. They were employed chiefly 
by members of clearing house associa- 
tions for inter-bank transactions, 
thereby releasing currency to deposi- 
tors. They were also paid to depositors 
in many sections of the country to tide 
them over the period of stringency 
until confidence brought money out of 
hoarding and banks could assume their 
normal functions. 

As on all previous occasions when 
this temporary form of money has been 
used, the certificates issued now are 
redeemable in legal currency at the 
expiration of the time of stress. In the 
past, such redemption has always been 
made. There is no reason to believe 
that this period will be an exception. 


Sequel of a Bank Collapse 


As in most past waves of financial 
hysteria, the collapse of a leading in- 
stitution touched off the runs on other 
banks, In 1933, the spark came from 
the difficulties of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co. of Detroit. On Feb. 14, after 
its problems of frozen assets could not 
be solved, the State of Michigan em- 
barked upon an eight-day holiday. 

The holiday was never lifted. Depos- 
itors in other States, acquainted by 
newspapers and by personal experience 
with the havoc that it began to raise, 
said to themselves: “Suppose this 
should happen here?” The instinct of 
self-preservation grew increasingly 
stronger than reason, and bank runs 
began. 

City after City and State after State 
began to reel before the onslaught. 
Fear generated fear. Outwardly calm 
but inwardly alarmed, depositors moved 
grimly on their banks. Like Norwegian 
lemmings, nothing stopped them, noth- 
ing turned them until they had plunged 
into the sea of moratorium. 


Moratorium By-Products 


The wonder is that there were no 
riots. When governors, after all-day 
and all-night meetings with legislators 
and bankers, proclaimed holidays and 
restrictions, the depositors who had not 
run or who were too late accepted their 


My, 


fate with calmness. 

Across the land rolled a panorama 
of human reactions, now tragic, now 
comic, now showing amazing resource- 
fulness and adaptability to new and 
strange conditions. Stranded men of 
wealth—from Pasadena, Cal., where an 
expensive hotel issued scrip to its pat- 
rons for much-needed shaves, to Wash- 
ington, where inaugural guests were 
stranded—played variations on the 
theme of “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” 

No sooner had Gov. Gifford Pinchot 
proclaimed a holiday for Pennsylvania 
than he looked in his pockets in his 
hotel at Washington to discover that he 
had only 95 cents in cash and enough 
gasoline to take him back to Harris- 
burg. Other inaugural visitors sold 
their return Pullman berths for cash 
for food, and rode back from Wash- 
ington on day coaches. 

In California, the bank holiday held 
up a projected hanging because it is 
illegal to execute anyone on a bank 
holiday. I O U’s appeared on collection 
plates of churches. In a New York 
speakeasy, a bibulous customer asked 
the bartender how many States had de- 
clared bank holidays. “Thirty-eight,” 
was the reply. “Aha!” was the re- 
joiner. ‘That ratifies the depression!” 


Behind The Proclamation 


While many people joked, the matter 
was of grave concern to Mr. Hoover 
and ex-Secretary Mills. The latter, 
who has been working hand in glove 
with Mr. Woodin since Inauguration 
Day, originally prepared a proclama- 
tion similar to the one which President 
Roosevelt signed on Sunday. 

It was the purpose of Messrs. Hoover 
and Mills to proclaim a national bank 
holiday if conditions warranted. Last 
week such heavy withdrawals of cur- 
rency and gold took plaée in New York 
and Chicago, the chief financial centers 
of the country, that entreaties poured 
into Washington to close all banks. 

The story goes that Mr. Mills had 
the proclamation waiting, made out in 
Mr. Hoover’s name. But Mr. Hoover 
was unwilling to proceed without Mr. 





Bank Scene in Cleveland Before the Nation-Wide Moratorium 
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Roosevelt’s sanction, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
then in Washington for his inaugura- 
tion, withheld this sanction because he 
would not commit himself to any federal 
policy prior to taking office. 


Braking The Impasse 


The discussions and exchanzes lead- 
ing up to this impasse went on all last 
Friday until late in the night. The 
suggestion was then made, reputedly 
by Mr. Woodin and George L. Har- 
rison, head of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, that New York and 
Chicago declare banking holidays and 
thus, in effect, place a moratorium 
upor the whole country. This idea 
seemed a godsend, and by 4 o’clock on 
Saturday morning Governor Lehman of 
New York and Governor Horner of 
Illinois reluctantly agreed to call state 
holidays. 

When bank doors swung shut last 
Saturday in New York, the post-war 
financial center of the world was par- 
alyzed. 

Instantly the sounds of their closing 
ran across the continent, put a halt to 
transactions upon the Nation’s ex- 
changes and went overseas to stop, for 
the time being, all dealings in our Dol- 
lar, successor to the Pound Sterling as 
Finance’s standard of value. 

The man in the street, staring at 
placards upon the doors of institutions 
he had been taught to believe were im- 
pregnable, asked how this thing had 
happened. Out of a welter of explana- 
tions, he might have come upon this 
pithy paragraph in the statement of 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, representing the best opinion of 
New York’s bankers: 

“The unthinking attempt of the pub 
lic to convert over forty billions of 
dollars of deposits into currency at one 
time is, on its face, impossible.” 

In other words, you cannot pay-all 
the depositors all their money all at 
once. This in effect was what the 
bankers told Governor Lehman of New 
York at the Friday night conference 
in his Park Avenue apartment. ' 

The financial leaders of the Nation 
had called for a truce. The problem 
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posed by the action of depositors with 
small bank accounts scattered through- 
out the country had compelled New 
York City bankers to ask for a breath- 
ing spell. There had been heavy with- 
drawals, particularly upon the National 
City Bank after the scrutiny of its 
affairs by a Senate committee. 


What is a Bank? 


With the doors of financial institu- 
tions closed, depositors asked among 
themselves with varying degrees of bit- 
terness and curiosity: “What is a 
bank die 

“What the people most of all need 
just now is elementary and competent 
instruction in the banking business,” 
observed an editorial in The New York 
Times. 

Such instructions would begin with 
the complications of modern credit, set 
out the following points: 

(1) Commercial banks supply the 
chief credit on which the vast majority 
of business enterprises are conducted. 

(2) The principal sources of this 
commercial credit are funds entrusted 
to the care of the banks by their de- 
positors. 

(3) Loans and investments of banks, 
made possible by depositors’ funds, can 
be made with safety in normal times 
because all depositors rarely wish to 
withdraw their funds at the same time. 

(4) Commercial banks are owned by 
stockholders and run for profit. That 
profit comes from investments and in- 
terest on loans in which deposits are 
largely placed. Even the best of loans 
do not mature at the same moment, 
nor can most investments be realized 
immediately. Yet that is the demand 
being made upon the banks today. 

Although gold is the credit base of a 
country still on the gold standard, gold 
redemption of deposits would be im- 
possible because the total monetary 
gold supply of the world is only about 
one-fourth of the total deposits of 18,000 
banking institutions of the Country un- 
der either Federal or State supervision. 


An American Curse 


Even in normal times bank suspen- 
sions have been a curse to the Amer- 
ican public, while in Canada and Eng- 
land they are almost unheard of. These 
countries have well developed branch 
banking systems, which are not as yet 
permitted in any scope in this country. 

Nearly 7,000 American banks 4were 
closed in the ten years between 1921 
and 1930. The percentage of bank fail- 
ures was even greater than commercial 
failures, although the number may be 
misleading because most of the failures 
took place in small towns and total re- 
sources tied up were not relatively great. 

The year 1933 opened inauspiciously 
with 237 bank suspensions in January, 
and the itch for money spread into a 
mania for hoarding. Government funds 
flowed out through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to the aid of many 
banks, but the ensuing publicity of 
these loans was not reassuring. 


Governor Comstock of Michigan 
dropped a spark on the prairie when 
he declared his state-wide banking 
moratorium three weeks ago. His ac- 
tion was anticipatory. A big trust 
company had to close its doors. Runs 
had not started, but the Governor 
feared the public’s reception of the 
news would start state-wide withdraw- 
als. Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
acted after long lines of depositors had 
withdrawn cash from the Baltimore 
banks. Thereafter, the prairie fire 
spread with startling swiftness up to 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation. 

As to the effect of that decree, Secre- 
tary Woodin has declared emphatically 
that the United States had not gone 
“off gold.” 


Statement Backed 


Many staunchly backed the Secre- 
tary’s statement to the letter. Some, 
however, said flatly that the country 
was “off gold.” Others, more liberal, 
declared that the specie remained se- 
cure because of the four-day holiday. 
In Paris, an official of the Paris Bourse 
stated with preciseness: 

“When a country refuses freé ex- 
portation of gold to meet foreign de- 
mands, at that instant it leaves the gold 
standard.” 

Whatever the answer to the gold 
question, the thoughts of the people 
turned from their banking troubles to 





of their monetary systems. 

The United States adopted the free 
gold standard which, as its name im- 
plies, is a little less restricted than that 
of other nations. The unit of the Na- 
tion’s monetary system is the gold dol- 
lar, and its weight and fineness are 
prescribed by law. 


The Gold Dollar 


The gold dollar must weigh 25.8 
grains and contain 23.22 grains of pure 
gold. It is not now coined as it is too 
small to be serviceable, but its propor- 
tions are the basis for the gold coins 
of the United States, no matter what 
their denomination. 

As money in circulation is almost al- 
ways larger in amount than the total 
monetary gold supply of the country 
the Treasury cannot actually exchange 
gold for all currency and coin at any 
one time. The currency of the Nation 
is based upon such a premise—which is 
successful as long as government credit 
is unimpaired and public confidence 
remains unshattered. 

Another point has to do with em- 
bargoes on incoming or outgoing ship- 
ments of gold. Any Federal restriction 
of these shipments technically violates 
the free gold standard, and any re- 
striction of the two other points would 
also be a technical violation of the free 
gold standard. 

To maintain the free gold standard 





a consideration of this new twist of 
events. It was not an easy problem to 
understand. 

Gold has value because it is univer- 
sally desirable and acceptable—beyond 
that no one can go. It also has value 
as money because of such convenient 
characteristics as malleability and port- 
ability. Some medium of stable value 
and general acceptability is needed in 
international trade. Because gold hap- 
pens to fill these requirements, the 


. great countries in the. world have, in 


normal times, adopted it as the base 


INTERNATIONAL 
Downtown New York: Gold Reservoir and Credit Nerve Center 


the United States Treasury guarantees 
to do several things. First, the Treas- 
ury will buy any amount of gold on 
demand at the price fixed by law: that 
is, it will always buy gold at the rate 
of one dollar for 23.22 grains of fine 
gold. Gold, therefore is the only com- 
modity that has a fixed price in dol- 
lars. 

Second, and conversely, the Treas- 
ury will pay out gold for any amount 
of the currency or coins of the country 
upon presentation and demand at the 
ratio fixed by law; it will give 23.22 
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fine grains of gold for every dollar pre- 
sented. 

This needs a slight qualification. 
The currency issues of the Nation are 
not all redeemable in gold, nor are the 
coin issues, many of which are tokens 
without intrinsic value. But the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is required by 
law to maintain all forms of money 
coined or issued by The United States 
at a parity of value with the gold dol- 
lar. Therefore, although some issues 
are not redeemable in gold, they may 
be converted into issues that are. 


Advantages of Gold 


The advantage of a gold standard, or 
any common monetary standard, to the 
world in normal times lies in its inter- 
national significance. The free flow of 
trade between nations is encouraged 
by stabilized currencies. When many 
nations are on the gold standard with- 
out restrictions on imports or exports 
of gold, currencies necessarily remain 
close to their parities because ship- 
ments of gold soon correct any wide 
disparity. 

There is little agreement about what 
happens to a country that abandons 
the gold standard, or whether it is wise 
to maintain this standard when most 
other nations have departed from it. 

When Great Britain was forced off in 
September, 1931, the Pound dropped 
considerably in terms of the currencies 
of the gold standard countries. An 
American could get more Pounds for 
his Dollars. This stimulated somewhat 
British export trade, as the prices of 
English products in Pounds did not rise 
sufficiently to compensate for the drop 
in the Pound. 


A Fall From Grace 


Canada’s fall from grace brought a 
certain amount of woe to that nation. 
Many Canadian corporations and muni- 
cipalities had sold bonds in the New 
York market which were payable in 
American gold dollars. Canadians, 
therefore, had to buy American dol- 
lars in order to meet their payments of 
interest and principal in this country. 
Canadian dollars were worth from eighty 
to ninety cents in American dollars. 

One .of the recondite angles of the 
situation that affects everybody is 
what happens to the internal general 
price level after a country abandons 
gold. Much depends on the monetary 
policy followed by the government. 
Germany by inflating, really debasing 
its currency, sent prices skyrocketing. 
Marks became practically valueless. 
Britain followed a conservative policy 
of currency issuance and the rise in 
her internal price level was relatively 
small. 

America is a creditor nation with 
much the same interests to serve as 
Britain. Whether we follow its policy 
remains to be seen; but with the Presi- 
dent on record in favor of sound money, 
the chances indicate that whatever in- 
flation we may have it will not involve 
debasing the value of the currency. 


Hitler Sits Firmer in Saddle 


Campaign of Intimidation Brings Nazi-Nationalist 3 
Combination Government Clean-Cut Majority 


It worked. A democracy has been 
persuaded to vote against democracy. 
The right rules the German roost. 

A brutal campaign of intimidation 
produced more than 17,000,000 votes 
for Hitler’s Nationalist Socialists in 
Sunday’s general election. These, plus 
the 3,000,000 of his Nationalist allies, 
will give his Nazi-Nationalist Govern- 
ment clean-cut majority support in the 
Reichstag and the Country. They will 
likewise have a majority in the new 
Prussian Diet, which was chosen Sun- 
day also. 

The general election was called that 
the German people might voice their 
opinion of the Hitler Government. 
With Nazi threats ringing in their 
ears, Nazi clubs twirling before their 
eyes, they voiced it. 


them 288 in a Reichstag of 648. The 
Nationalists will have 53 seats, as op. 
posed to 54 after the last election, The 
Socialists 118 as opposed to 121, the 
Communists 81 as opposed to 100, the 
Catholic Centrist and (Catholic) Bg. 
varian People’s Party 91 as opposed tp 
90 after the last election. ; 

That is to say, if the Nazis prevent 
the Communist members from taking 
their: seats, as they have threatened 
to do, they will constitute a majority 
of the Reichstag in themselves and be 
able to dispense with the support of 
the Nationalists. 

Sunday saw dizzying powers given 
to a party that five years ago won 
only twelve Reichstag seats, dizzying 
powers given to its Chancellor-leader 
who fourteen years ago was a common 
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Germany Holds an Election 


In a record-smashing turn-out, more 
than 39,000,000 of Germany’s 44,000,- 
000 eligible voters went to the polls. 
Nearly 45% voted for Hitler. 

Roughly speaking, the Nationalists, 
with 3,115,000 ballots, duplicated their 
vote in the last general election, on 
Nov. 6, 1932. So did the (Catholic) 
Bavarian People’s Party, with 1,073,- 
000, and the Socialists, with 7,100,000. 
The Catholic Centrists, adding 250,- 
000 climbed to 4,423,000. The Com- 
munists dropped more than a million 
to 4,750,000. Meanwhile, the Nazis 
gained 5,500,000, climbing to a grand 
total of 17,265,000. They even won 
control and doubled their vote in Cath- 
olic Bavaria. 

The last general election gave the 
Nazis 196 seats in a Reichstag of 584 
members. The present election gives 


corporal in the army.  Peculiarly 
enough, election day was quiet, 2 
sharp contrast to the wild and hectic 


' days preceding it. 


Terror, tyranny and hysteria dogged 
the German people the week before 
election. All three, most neutral ob 
servers believed, were made to order 
by and for the Nazi-Nationalists. 

On Feb. 27 an incendiary fire gutted 
the Reichstag Building in Berlin. At 
cording to one eye-witness, Chancellor 
Hitler, arriving on the scene, & 
claimed: “God grant this is the work 
of Communists!” 

A Communist atrocity would have 
given the government precisely what 
wanted—an anti-Red rallying cry ai 
an excuse to hammer the Left out # 
legal existence. 

Patly enough, too patly to satis) 
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Hitler, the Winner 


the foreign press, just what the gov- 
ernment wanted it found. The fire, it 
decided, was the work of Communists. 
Before the embers had cooled, Hermann 
Wilhe!m Goering, hot-headed Nazi Min- 
ister of the Interior for Prussia, was 
capping Communists into jail, Reich- 
stag members included. Among the 
hundreds arrested last week was Ernst 
Thaelmann, Communist leader and 
candidate for President last year. 

On Feb. 28, “to defend the country 
against revolution,” the Cabinet wrote 
and President von Hindenburg signed 
a decree revoking elementary civil 
rights. Constitutional articles guar- 
anteeing private property, secrecy of 
postal and telephonic communications 
and freedom of the person, of the 
press, of opinion and of assembly were 
suspended indefinitely. 

While Southern Germany fumed, the 
National Government, ostensibly to 
prevent the Communists from estab- 
lishing: headquarters outside Prussia, 
was authorized to seize executive power 
in any State failing to maintain order. 


Close to Martial Law 


All this brought Germany close to 
martial law and to a Nazi-Nationalist 
dictatorship. For it the government 
advanced two explanations, one, that 
the Reichstag fire was of Communist 
origin; the other, that a recent police 
raid on Karl Liebknecht House, na- 
tional Communist headquarters in Ber- 
lin, had unearthed plans for a Com- 
munist rebellion. 

In the words of Captain Goering, the 
Communist plans called for “starting 
a civil war at four o’clock Tuesday 
morning (Feb. 28), for setting fire to 
all public buildings and public utility 
Plants, for widespread plundering and 
for assassination of public leaders.” 

Two weeks ago, Captain Goering 
authorized the Prussian police to make 
auxiliaries of Nazis and Nationalists 
tocombat Left radicals. Last week he 
sent 60,000 auxiliaries into action. 
Armed with pistols, bands of scrappy 
Nazis tramped through German cities 


looking for trouble. In Berlin, armored 
cars scurried through the streets, po- 
lice autos darted about and 13,000 pa- 
trolmen, rifles ready, pounded beats or 
clotted at corners. 

Prussia suspended all Communist 
publications and propaganda for two 
weeks. To top things off, the Nazis’ 
swastika flag was hoisted over Karl 
Liebknecht House. Still there were no 
signs of a Communist-made civil war. 

While foreign correspondents tucked 
tongue in cheek, Captain Goering de- 
clared that the first step was to have 
been the burning of the Reichstag 
building. As the man who set the fire, 
the Hitlerized police seized one Mari- 
nus van der Luebbe, 24, an undersized, 
down-at-heel Dutch Communist. They 
said he had confessed. 


Disowned by Communists 


Communists in Germany disowned 
him. Communists in Holland and Rus- 
sia declared that two years earlier he 
had been expelled as a spy. 

Vainly German communists declared 
that the fire was set by provocateurs. 
Vainly German Socialists protested 
that they had nothing whatever to do 
with it. Vainly the foreign press asked 
how van der Luebbe happened to be 
carrying identification papers when ar- 
rested, how he got into the guarded 
Reichstag building, and so on. 

Neither Communists nor Socialists 
could disprove charges brought against 
them, since, with newspapers prohibited 
and speakers suppressed, they had no 
effective means of expression. Lack- 
ing them, they also lacked means of 
urging their followers to the polls. 


To Uproot Communism 


Meantime Captain Goering kept 
roaring that the Reichstag fire was 
“the most monstrous act of terrorism 
yet committed by bolshevism in Ger- 
many,” that “a Bolshevist revolution 
in Germany has been frustrated,” and 
that the Nazis would fight on “until 
communism has been absolutely up- 
rooted.” 

A nervous Germany heard his prom- 
ise with mixed feelings. If the Nazis 
were to protect Germans from Com- 
munists, who, it was asked, was to 
protect them from the Nazis them- 
selves? There were flutters of fear 
over rumors that the Nazis planned 
wholesale assassinations of Jews and 
progressives. 

Though the government at Berlin 
denied them as “senseless” and “ma- 
licious,” they created far-flung appre- 
hension. The Union of Orthodox Rab- 
bis of the United States and Canada 
asked American Jews to pray for the 
peace and safety of Jews in Germany. 

With the Left bound and gagged, 
there was only the Center to attack the 
government’s suppressions. Three days 
before election, former Chancellor Hein- 
rich Bruening of the Catholic Center 
party warned the Hitlerites that, “If 
the government intends to overthrow 
the Constitution, the Centrists will be 


there.” Next day he appealed to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, “as father of the 
Fatherland, to protect the suppressed 
from their oppressors.” 

It had been assumed that the aging 
President, controlling Germany’s crack 


- midget army, held the key to the Ger- 


man situation; that he could permit 
or prevent a Hitler dictatorship, as he 
pleased.. 


Doubt Hindenburg’s Power 


But doubts of his present power, and 
of his intentions toward the Republic, 
were expressed last week when the new 
restrictions were issued with his sig- 
nature. Some found a pathetic note 
in his reassurance to a Catholic Cardi- 
nal that he would “do everything with- 
in my power to safeguard the freedom 
of the election . . . and to prevent 
excesses in the election campaign.” 
Excesses were the campaign’s distin- 
guishing feature. 

The Reichstag elected Sunday is ex- 
pected to meet in the Garrison Church 
at Potsdam, a monument to German 
nationalism and militarism. There, over 
the crypt of Frederick the Great, it will 
presumably authorize the Hitler Gov- 
ernment to assume dictatorial powers 
and then slip out of the picture. 

The “Third Reich” awaits its maker. 
Hitler will have his chance to save 
Germany from bolshevism, bankruptcy, 
and oppression from abroad, as he has 
vociferously promised to do and as an 
impoverished, humiliated, and weary 
people empowered him to do on Sunday. 

With this overwhelming mandate 
from the people, the Nazis are boss of 
the Nazi-Nationalist Government. The 
German people have signed the death 
warrant of the “Republic.” It is a Fas- 
cist Germany now. 

A last minute official statement pro- 
claimed that the Hitler Government 
would continue whatever happened in 
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Von Hindenburg, the Spectator 


the election, adjourning the Reichstag 
if it obtained a majority, proclaiming 
a state of emergency if it did not. 




















THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME 


Roosevelt Takes Oath in Crisis 


Revises His Inauguration Address After Refusing To 
Be Stampeded, Asks for War-Time Executive Powers 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, recently 
spared by an assassin’s bullet, took the 
Presidential oath last week as the 
country shuddered in a spasm, and gave 
his promise to attack the economic 
crisis as if it were a foreign foe. 

The problems of any new Chief Ex- 
ecutive are thousand-fold. Economic 
distress had already tripled those of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Against the emergency 
he was preparing a comprehensive pro- 
gram to be completed by early April, 
when Congress would be summoned to 
speed it through to law. But suddenly 
a greater crisis loomed as the banks in 
State after State began closing their 
doors. 


Beset by Problems 


As word reached him in New York 
a few hours before leaving for the Capi- 
tol on Thursday that Thomas J. Walsh, 
his choice for Attorney General, had 
dropped dead in the South, Mr. Roose- 
velt was beset by problems of accumu- 
lating financial disorder. In Washing- 
ton the retiring President was working 
like a beaver. There were secret meet- 
ings of financiers and Treasury officials 
at the White House, consultations in 
empty Wall Street long into the night. 
William H. Woodin, incoming Secretary 
of the Treasury, hustled back and forth 
and from the Hoover camp came 
queries for Mr. Roosevelt’s views. 

When the incoming President reached 
the Capitol, America’s banking system 
was falling cellar-ward with thumps 
the world could hear. 

A file of solemn Senators marched 
one by one into his suite at the May- 
flower. A messenger brought word of 
the arrival of Senator Walsh’s body. 





Pressure from all sides converged on 
him to take action, join Mr. Hoover in 
a statement to the Country. He re- 
fused to be stampeded. No plan worth 
its salt could be drawn in such haste, 
he insisted, keeping his head amidst 
the confusion. Visitors came from his 
presence with drawn faces, but the 
Roosevelt laugh rang over the tran- 
soms until after midnight. 

Friday, the day before he ended the 
term that turned his hair white, Mr. 
Hoover was toiling in the White House 
with his financial advisers; Mr. Roose- 
velt was conferring with his own; the 
Federal Reserve board was seated in 
special meeting and Ogden Mills and 
Mr. Woodin, out-going and incoming 
Secretaries of the Treasury, were dash- 
ing from one place to another. 

Crowds piled into town for the in- 
auguration, scattered to hotels and 
found that their checks would not be 
accepted, “due to unsettled banking 
conditions.” 

Senator Walsh’s death had caused 
the Roosevelts to avoid pre-inaugural 
ceremonies. They visited the Senator’s 
widow, went to the White House for 
the traditional call of courtesy and 
found its occupant ready to do business. 


Sends for Moley 


Prof. Raymond Moley, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s adviser, was sent for and the fly- 
ing Mr. Mills popped out of the grey- 
walled Treasury Building and into the 
White House door. The President of- 
fered to send any message to Congress 
Mr. Roosevelt desired. The President- 
elect had none to send. 

In New York stock prices sprang up- 
ward on the mistaken assumption that 


Charles E. Hughes, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Herbert C. Hoover on Mar. 4, 1933 
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the two men had gotten together, 
though by mid-afternoon Mr. Roosevelt 
had yielded only to the demand to cajj 
Congress within the week. Even then, 
he insisted that it would consider noth. 
ing but banking problems and then re. 
cess until next month. 

The essence of the Hoover-Roosevelt 
difference was what it had been on¢e 
before. Mr. Hoover would do nothing 
without Mr. Roosevelt’s open support, 
Mr. Roosevelt would not act until he 
had full Presidential authority. But 
as the Reserve Board toiled toward 
morning, Mills and Woodin raced from 
meeting to meeting and a partial 
agreement was reached. 

From Washington went a message to 
the Governors of New York and Iili- 
nois suggesting a holiday. In effect, 
this made the moratorium virtually 
national. 


Revised Address 


The feeling sprang from Washington 
to the Nation that the thing to pin 
hopes on was the inaugural address, 
It was being revised almost to the mo- 
ment Saturday morning that Mrs, 
Roosevelt’s blue gown flashed through 
the Mayflower hallway and her his- 
band, leaning on the arm of their son 
James, stepped into the elevator for 
the journey to the Presidency. 

On the way, amid the tremors of f- 
nancial earthquake, he paused. 

“A private citizen,” said the Rev. 
Robert Johnston, Rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, “is going to church 
before undertaking a great office and 
he is going to say his prayers.” 

At St. John’s, on the edge of tree- 
filled Lafayette Square, the new leader 
knelt with his wife and children to pray 
for strength. From the altar came the 
words of white-haired Endicott Pea- 
body, whose precepts Franklin Roose- 
velt had listened to 40 years before at 
Groton School. The man who taught 
him, the man who married him, was 
sending him forth to his greatest task. 
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“He loédks magnificently confident,” 
said a radio-announcer two minutes 
later as the Roosevelt car, its top down, 
rolled up under the White House por- 
tico. 

The door opened. Mr. Hoover, with 
a look amost of misery on his face, 
stepped out into the March wind. He 
doffed his silk hat, shook hands with 
Mrs. Roosevelt and his victorious rival 
and settled down for the ride that was 
to end his Presidency. Scattering 
cheers along the way drew smiles and 
friendly gestures from his companion, 
put the tired executive sat motionless. 

In the packed Senate chamber Vice 
President Curtis was preparing to 
yield his gavel to John Nance Garner, 
retiring Speaker of the House. Across 
the corridor, in the President’s room 
where Woodrow Wilson took his sec- 
ond oath of office, Mr. Hoover was bid- 
ding good-bye to Cabinet members, 
Senators and friends. At his desk, he 
scratched his name on the last fruits of 
the lame-duck session. A curt veto 
doomed the independent offices bill 
which called for veterans expenditures 
he would not approve. 


Reorganization Bill 


A bill to give his successor far 
greater powers in governmental reor- 
ganization than had been refused him, 
became law in Mr. Hoover’s name. 

Ten minutes before noon, Mr. Roose- 
velt started through the glitter of 
diplomatic uniforms in the corridor 
toward the chamber’s big doors. A 
blushing, frock-coated clerk headed 
him off, explaining that he was ahead 
of time. Admiral Grayson, chairman 
of the inaugural committee, flushed 
with vexation. “All right,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt agreeably, “we'll go back and 
wait.” He returned to the Military 
Affairs room and waited until applause 
from the galleries informed him that 
the President had gone in to the Senate. 

There was an exchange of felicita- 
tions between Vice President Curtis 
and his successor. Mr. Garner took 
the oath, called a special session im- 
mediately in Mr. Hoover’s name and 
began swearing in new Senators. 


A Bugle Sounded 


Outside, a bugle sounded to the 
thousands stamping anxiously on Cap- 
itol Plaza. The brassy notes of “Hail 
to the Chief” rose on the wind and silk 
hats on the platform bobbed and cheers 
Tang out as the incoming President 
came slowly forward. 

Bare-headed, solemn beyond his 
wont, he repeated the oath after 
bearded Chief Justice Hughes. Beside 
him, Mr. Hoover’s head bent down- 
wards. 

“This is the time to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, frankly and boldly, 
hor need we shrink from honestly fac- 
ing conditions in our country today,” 
Said President Roosevelt in a ringing 
Wice, beginning his inaugural address. 

“Our distress comes from no failure 
of substance . . . plenty is at-our door- 
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step, but a generous use of it lan- 
guishes in the very sight of the supply. 
Primarily, this is because the rulers 
of the exchange of mankind’s goods 
have failed through their own stub- 
bornness and their own incompetence, 
have admitted their failure and abdi- 
cated ... The money changers have 
fled from their high seats in the tem- 
ple of our civilization.” 

It was an assault on the bankers, 
against whom the voices of the dis- 
tressed are raised in an ever-swelling 
chorus as the depression endures. “We 
may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths. . . Restoration calls, 
however, not for changes in ethics 
alone. This Nation asks for action 
and action now.” 


Unfolds Program 


A cheer rolled up at him. He began 
unfolding his program; government 
jobs on projects to reorganize natural 
resources and bring people back to the 
land; efforts to raise agricultural 
prices; economy of all divisions of gov- 
ernmént; unifying of the present scat- 
tered relief activities; national planning 
and supervision of transportation, 
communication and other public util- 
ities; strict supervision of banking, 
credits and investments. 

“There must be an end to specula- 
tion with other people’s money and 
there must be provision for adequate 
(he stressed this word) but sound cur- 
rency.” 

This was the, pledge Americans 
awaited. Within the hour it was glar- 
ing up in black headlines throughout 


- the Country and the President, swing- 


ing his silk hat triumphantly to the 
redoubled acclaim back to the White 
House to begin action. 





APPOINTMENTS: Cabinet 
and Farm Board Named 


As he took office last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced the following 
appointments: ‘ 

For Attorney General, Homer S. 
Cummings, 62, of Stamford, Conn., a 
temporary choice to fill the place left 
vacant by the death of Senator Thomas 
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J. Walsh of Montana. Mr. Cummings 
will eventually succeed Theodore Roose- 
velt Jr., as Governor General of the 
Philippines. 

Tall, suave, bald, with a stately court- 
room demeanor, he has been a work- 
ing politician since the day he startled 
his Republican father, Uriah, with the 
announcement that he was a Democrat. 

He was graduated from Yale College 
in 1891, took his law degree two years 
later and has practiced law ever since. 
He has been Mayor and Corporation 
Counsel of Stamford, delegate and 
temporary chairman of Democratic 
conventions, member and chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
candidate for Congress and the Senate. 

The high point in his career came at 
the Democratic convention in San 
Francisco thirteen years ago, when he 
thundered praises of Woodrow Wilson 
to the rafters as an enormous portrait 
of the dying President was unveiled on 
the platform. Not every Democrat 
loved Mr. Wilson then, and the young 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, had to wrestle 
with Tammany delegate Jeremiah 
Mahoney for the New York standard 
before joining the Wilson parade. Last 
Winter Mr. Cummings put his weight 
on the Roosevelt band wagon and made 
it roll much easier. He told a Con- 
gressional committee once that “It is 
hard to use parliamentary language 
when you are discussing Republicans,” 
but he has plenty of well-heeled Re- 
publicans among his Connecticut cli- 
ents. Not long ago he represented 
Mrs. Benjamin Collings, whose husband 
vanished off a yacht in Long Island 
Sound one Summer night. 


Chairman of Farm Board 


For chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Henry Morgenthau Jr., 41, of 
New York, son of Wilson’s Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, Cornell graduate, coun- 
try gentleman, farm paper publisher. 
Mr. Morgenthau became. familiar to 
journalists four years ago as an occu- 
pant of the motor car in which Frank- 
lin Roosevelt stumped his home county 
for the governorship. 

He was made chairman of the New 
York Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion and established a reputation as an 
able man. His first job is to liquidate 
the huge stocks of commodities that the 
government purchased in its ill-starred 
attempt to stabilize prices. 

Mr. Morgenthau announced a Farm 
Board program to end Farm Boards. 
Under him there will be one man con- 
trol with the idea of consolidating loan 
activities so that a farmer can borrow 
money “for planting, harvesting and 
on his land all in one step.” 

For Under Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam Phillips of Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber .of the State Department when 
President Roosevelt was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, formerly Under 
Secretary of State and one-time Am- 
bassador to Belgium and first Minister 
to Canada. 





For Assistant Secretaries of State, 
Wilbur J. Carr, of Ohio, and Prof. Ray- 
mond Moley of New York. Mr. Carr is 
one of those anchors to which changing 
administrations cling. He has been an 
Assistant Secretary since 1924. Pro- 
fessor Moley, chief lobe of the Roose- 
velt brain trust, will do more than as- 
sist his superior, Secretary Hull. 

There are divided opinions about his 
ability. Politicians resent his assump- 
tion of authority. The rejection of well- 
liked Norman Davis as Secretary of 
State is laid at his door, though Mr. 
Davis remains as America’s chief dele- 
gate to the interrupted disarmament 
Conference. 

Professor Moley, a brilliant lecturer 
who made his name first as head of the 
Cleveland Foundation and the New 
York Crime Commission, has been at 
the Roosevelt elbow during debt and 
banking conferences held with the 
President’s predecessor, Mr. Hoover, at 
the White House. He is sharp-witted 
and a maker of pungent phrases. Pon- 
tificial New York bankers regard him 
with chilled astonishment. 

For members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, former Representa- 
tive Williafo F. Stevenson, of South 
Carolina, and T. D. Webb, of Tennessee. 

All of these appointments were con- 
firmed by the Senate on Monday after- 
noon. 








SPEAKER: Tammany Helps 
Rainey to Speakership 


The tempest of events thundered too 
loud in Washington last week for many 
to notice the election of Henry T. 
Rainey of Illinois as Speaker of the 
next House. But as the storm dies, 
observers have begun to weigh its im- 
plications. 

Mr. Rainey, a liberal with flowing 
tie and wavy white locks, was put over 
by New York Congressmen under or- 
ders from leader John F. Curry of 
Tammany Hall. Mr. Curry’s political 
neck has been near the executioner’s 
block for a long time. In matters of 
New York Federal patronage, he has 
had little to say. 


Looking to Patronage 


In future, with a hold over the 
Speaker, chief instrument of legisla- 
tion in the House, he may have a bar- 
gaining argument President Roosevelt 
will have to listen to. If he can corral 
the patronage, he may upset the or- 
ganization which is seeking New 
York’s mayoralty for Joseph V. McKee 
next fall. 

Under the deal put through, Mr. 
Rainey became Speaker, Joseph T. 
Byrns of Tennessee, became Demo- 
cratic leader and Thomas H. Cullen, a 
Tammany ally from Brooklyn, was 
made assistant to Byrns. Mr. Rainey 
announced that he will voluntarily sur- 
render some of the Speaker’s power 
over legistlation to a steering com- 
mittee. 
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Speaker Rainey Takes the Chair 


Mr. Rainey, who will not tell his age, 
was graduated from Amherst in 1883 
and Northwestern University Law 
School two years later. He is a farmer 
and has been in Congress 30 years. 

His choice as Speaker opens the 
way, under seniority rule, for lank 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
to become chairman of the important 
Ways and Means Committee. Mr. 
Doughton is the man who joined with 
Republican Fiorello La Guardia last 
Winter to wreck a sales tax bill which 
seemed certain of passage. 

Mr. Rainey predicted that beer leg- 
islation would be passed through the 
House by Apr. 1, basing his calcula- 
tions upon 160 new Democrats. 








FIRST LADY: Impressed by 
Inaugural Ceremony 


“It was very, very solemn, and a lit- 
tle terrifying.” 

Thus Anna Eleanor Roosevelt sum- 
med up her impressions of the inau- 
gural drama in which she had played 
a gracious and prominent role last 
week. 

The day before the inauguration she 
had gone apart for a few quiet mo- 
ments to the somberly beautiful St. 
Gaudens’ statue of “Grief,” erected by 
Henry Adams in mamory of his wife in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washing- 
ton. 

Then back to a reception at the 
Women’s National Democratic Club, 
where 300 had been invited, but more 
than a thousand women crowded in to 
shake her hand and wish her good for- 
tune. 

She ended the day with calls on the 
widow of Senator Walsh, and on the 
Hoovers at the White House, press 


conferences, and her last regular radio 
broadcast. 

Before the microphone she said that 
her family, friends, and human con- 
tacts, ‘‘mean far more to me than any- 
thing else in life.” 

Riding with her husband on inaugu- 








ral day for a brief service of prayer at 
St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Chureh, 
then seated beside Mrs. Hoover in the 
second car of the seven which made yp 
the Presidential procession to the Cap. 
itol, she seemed exceptionally contem. 
plative, obviously feeling the deep sig. 
nificance of the occasion. 

Later when the formalities of the 
oath taking and inaugural address were 
done, she smiled her friendly smile at 
those in the great crowd around the 
inaugural platform who called up spe. 
cial greetings to her. 

Following a two-hour review of the 
inaugural parade, there was a huge 
White House reception and tea at 
which Mrs. Roosevelt shattered some 
precedents by serving tea, which in- 
cluded paper napkins and ham sand. 
wiches, in the formal East Room of the 
White House as well as in the dining. 
room, and seeing to it that her guests 
wandered about free of the precise 
regimentation of recent Presidential re- 
gimes. 

At the inaugural ball, she appeared 
for a while, her slim figure encased in 
her gown of pale blue, and watched the 
dancing on the crowded floor from the 
Presidential box. 

She told reporters that it was her 
philosophy, “‘to accept and share with 
others whatever may come and to meet 
the future courageously and with a 
cheerful spirit.’ 








EX-PRESIDENT: A Hearty 


Farewell for Herbert Hoover 


Revived by a hearty farewell party 
at the Union Station, Herbert Hoover 
left Washington in good spirits. Five 
White House cars awaited him as he 
shook hands with President Roosevelt 
and descended the stairs of the plat- 
form on which his successor had de- 
livered the inaugural. Mr. Hoover 
climbed into one of them with Mrs. 
Hoover and their sons Allan and Her- 
bert Junior. The others were filled 
with Cabinet members, secretaries, and 
newspapermen. As_ the procession 
picked up speed, the crowd around the 
Capitol booed. A few of the specta- 
tors cheered. There was a patter of 
handclaps. 


Crowd at the Station 


At the station, 5,000 Hoover enthu- 
siasts met him with a roar. Secret 
Service men shoved a path through 
cheering, handkerchief-waving fans to 
the President’s waiting room. Once 
inside he moved through a lane of out- 
stretched hands and smiling faces. 
Women thrust flowers into Mrs. Hoov- 
er’s hands, candy into Mr. Hoovers. 
Men crowded close for a final good-bye 
and handshake. 

“Good luck, Herbie,” the crowd 
shouted, and “see you in 1936,” as the 
Ex-President and his party made their 
way to a special train for New York. 
On the back platform, Mrs. Hoover, 
holding a bouquet in her left hand, 
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waved to the crowd with her right. 
Mr. Hoover, hatless, said farewell to 
members of his Cabinet. 

“Good-bye, Mr. President,” the crowd 
shouted and tittered, realizing that Mr. 
Hoover was President no longer. 

The engine whistled and the train 
slid away. Mr. Hoover on the back 
platform raised his arm in salute. 

At Philadelphia Mrs. Hoover and 
Allan, with 53 pieces of baggage, left 
the party to board a train for Califor- 
nia. At New York, the former Presi- 
dent was welcomed by a ruffle of 
drums, a group of friends, two. bat- 
talions of infantry and 200 policemen 
and detectives. Motorcycle police es- 
corted him to the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where he arrived at 6 o’clock and was 
whisked up to his ten-room suite on the 
thirty-third floor. He was careworn 
and dog-tired. He dined with his son 
and with Lawrence Richey, his secre- 
tary, saw a visitor or two, went to bed 
early and slept twelve hours. 


Went to New Canaan 


Sunday, he left his rooms at 11 
o'clock, motored 35 miles to New 
Canaan, Conn., in Ogden Mills’ car, 
called on Edgar Rickard, an old friend 
and business adviser, arrived back at 
his hotel at 5:30 and again went into 
seclusion. He had several callers Mon- 
day but did not leave the hotel. 

It was explained that his immediate 
plans were uncertain, that before pro- 
ceeding to California by boat or train 
he would remain in New York a few 
days to attend to personal affairs and 
to be nearby in case of a call from the 
new Administration. 

He was in bed when President Roose- 
velt issued his bank-holiday proclama- 
tion at 11 o’clock Sunday night and his 
secretary refused to disturb him. On 
Monday Mr. Hoover issued the follow- 
ing statement: “The President’s proc- 
lamation should receive the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of 
every citizen.” 

Mr. Richey revealed that the bank 
holiday found Mr. Hoover with just 
enough cash to take him to California, 
but thought that if necessary someone 
would cash the former President’s 
check. 





AL SMITH? Not in Cabinet 
But Still in Limelight 


The place of Alfred E. Smith in pub- 
lic life is not easy to fix. Defeated for 
the Presidency in 1928, denied renom- 
ination last year, conspicuously absent 
from the Roosevelt Cabinet, his hoarse, 
resounding voice is still one of Amer- 
ica’s strongest. Last week he raised it 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
which has been asking men questions 
about the depression and its cure. The 
country listened. 

“This present condition we are in 
here is something like a war,” said Mr. 
Smith. “We have got to cut out all the 
red tape and go at it.” 


He attacked inflation as “a shot in 
the arm,” but championed a Federal 
bond issue for highway construction as 
the quickest way to put men to work. 
“I would sell that bond issue the same 
as we did Liberty bonds,” he advised. 
“It would bring a lot of money out of 
hiding.” 

He wanted the States to decide for 
themselves the manner of action on pro- 
hibition repeal, without orders from the 
Federal government. ~ 

“The railroads ought to be forced to 
consolidate,” went on Mr. Smith, as 
Klieg lights glared, movie cameras 
whirred, and a fascinated pack of spec- 
tators watched. 

“They seem to have an idea that no- 
body can disturb them and they can 
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KEYSTONE 


Al Smith on Roosevelt’s Day 


carry this great big capital structure 
indefinitely. Ultimately we'll have to 
have one national transportation sys- 
tem, including all forms of transpor- 
tation. 

“And here’s another thing. We cught 
to recognize Russia. It’s said they owe 
us $100,000,000, but we sent an army 
into Russia during the War and did 
some damage to them, though we 
weren’t at war with them. We’re trad- 
ing with this Amtorg what-d’ye-call- 
it in New York now, why not let’s come 
out in the open?” 

“Why refuse to recognize a govern- 
ment because it isn’t just like ours. 
You know Thomas Jefferson said we 
could tear down our own government 
and rebuild it any time we got dissat- 
isfied with it. 

“I do not believe in the big high tar- 
iff. My opinion is that it should be 
only what is necessary to take up the 
difference between the cheap labor of 
foreign countries and the high-class 
labor of this country. But I think we 
have got it a little higher than that.” 

On war debts, he recommended that 
“we say to these foreign countries, ‘All 
right, you come over here and buy some 
of our cotton and wheat and manufac- 
tured articles and in accordance with 
the amount of goodwill that you dis- 


play, we will deal in the future toward 
these debts. For every million dollars 
you buy from us we will take 10% of 
it from what you owe.” 

“There’s a lot wrong,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “with the income tax. Take my- 
self. When I got out of Albany I got 
a $50,000 job as president of the Em- 
pire State Building. I'd been used to 
living in a mansion in Albany, so I 
couldn’t see going back to First Avenue. 
So I got a nice apartment on Fifth 
Avenue at $10,000 a year. But then I 
got a salary cut and now the State and 
Federal governments are both coming 
at me for a $10,600 tax. Then I have 
to fire my chauffeur and that puts 
another man out of work.” 


On Veterans Payments 


On veterans payments: “I do not be- 
lieve that a man, ten years after the 
war is over, a man that never left this 
country and went down to camp and 
got his teeth all filled and his flat feet 
corrected, just because he gets hit by 
a taxicab, I do not think we ought to 
take care of him forever.” 

From another platform, the editorial 
page of his New Outlook, Mr. Smith. 
gave more advice. “The Democratic 
party, in my opinion, must rid itself 
of the counsels of the minority of 
bigots, fanatics, populists, demagogues, 
mountebanks and crackpots who mas- 
querade as leaders and give the party a 
bad name with sensible people . . . the 
fanatics who dragged religion and 
liquor into politics, the populists who 
blighted the party for so many years 
with their free silver and other eco- 
nomic heresies, the demagogues who 
support the opposing party more than 
half the time and who are without 
loyalty to person or principle, the 
mountebanks with their clownish antics 
and irresponsible ravings against mil- 
lionaires and big business.” 

Democrats, and others, wondered 
whom he had in mind and whether he 
might begin naming names. 

Whatever his private thoughts, Mr. 
Smith tramped past the Presidential 
reviewing stand with his fellow Demo- 
crats last Monday, waved a hand at 
Mr. Roosevelt and grinned as specta- 
tors let go their lungs. Perhaps he 
had noticed that his proposals were 
much like those in the President’s in- 
augural address. 





WALSH: Eventful Career Ends 
Soon After Wedding 


Two weeks ago, the ivy he had so 
honorably won was dropped on Thomas 
J. Walsh’s brow. 

Twenty years of service as the Sen- 
ator from Montana had established 
him before Americans as one of their 
truest representatives. He had fought 
to put Louis D. Brandeis on the United 
States Supreme Court bench when the 
latter was mercilessly assailed by some 
of the foremost of his countrymen, and 
lived to see his faith justified. 
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He had stood guard by constitutional 
guaranties of freedom when they were 
endangered by the “Red-hunts” of a 
people unbalanced by war. He had 
pursued malefactors in high place, and 
captured them, when abused as a 
“scandal-monger” by the very elements 
he strove to serve. 

Then his long-denied party won a 
national election and the man chosen 
President offered him the post of At- 
torney General. 

The country echoed praise. Disclos- 
ures of the practices of irresponsible 
financiers were provoking demands for 
prosecution. Senator Walsh, said edi- 
torial writers, was the man for the job. 


Married at 73 


On the eve of inauguration, he flew 
to Havana to marry, at the age of 73, 
Senora Mina Perez Chaumont de Truf- 
fin, a Cuban widow. They returned 
to spend a day or two at Miami, Palm 
Beach and Daytona, honeymooning. 

At Daytona they dined with friends 
at a hotel, listened to a few tunes in the 
music room, chatted pleasantly, when 
suddenly the Senator stood up, clasping 
his stomach in pain. 

Mrs. Walsh went to him. They went 
to their rooms. When the pain con- 
tinued, she sent for a doctor. 

“The very nice doctor came,” said 
Mrs. Walsh in her queer, strained Eng- 
lish, “and only stayed a few minutes 
before he wanted to leave. I asked him 
to stay. He and I talked many things, 
just to keep him. About 1:30 in the 
morning the Senator said he was sleepy 
and wanted to go to sleep. He said he 
felt better. I noticed the Senator was 


e. 

“We got up. The Senator looked 
pale. He complained not of a pain, but 
said he had soreness in his chest. The 
doctor had assured me the Senator did 
not have heart trouble. I think he did 
that just to spare me.” 

Unknown to Mrs. Walsh, the doctor, 
H. L. Merryday, advised the Senator 
to rest a day. But there was work to 
be done. The new Attorney General 
had to meet his President at Washing- 
ton. 

“We took our train,” 
Walsh. 


said Mrs. 


Apparently Well 


As they sped north that day, she 
ministered to him, took his “fever,” 
as she told it, and found him appar- 
ently well. They went to bed in their 
drawing room and then the morning 
sun fell on her lids and woke her. The 
Senator was not in his bed, she called 
to him and suddenly saw him fainting 
on the floor. 

There were screams for her chatter- 
ing Cuban maid, a flight through the 
cars and final discovery of a doctor who 
could do nothing. 

Senator Walsh was taken off the 
train at Rocky Mount, N. C., dressed in 
his wedding clothes and put in a coffin. 
His bride, and widow, was handed back 
and forth from one local Samaritan to 
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another, struggling against hysteria, 
crying for grief in a tongue they could 
not understand. 

A priest was found to give the final 
blessing. With a taper casting weak 
gleams on the crucifix at the coffin’s 
head, Senator Walsh’s body was taken 
to the station and put on a train to re- 
sume the journey to Washington. The 
Senate from which the Senator had so 
recently retired adjourned in his honor. 

At his New York home, Mr. Roose- 
velt was packing up for the triumphant 
invasion of the Capitol. Word of the 
tragedy reached him at his home. 

“The Governor is pretty badly broken 
up,” muttered “Jim” Farley, newly- 
chosen Postmaster General, as he bus- 
tled through a handful of reporters. 

The long shadow of Thomas J. Walsh 
darkened the inaugural. Americans, 
struggling to hope for better things, 
tried to believe it was the last of their 
disasters. 

Last Monday his state funeral was 
held in the Senate Chamber where he 
had served. Within three feet of his 
coffin was the President he could not 
live to see. 








WAR DEBTS: Bank Crisis 


Holds Plans at Status Quo 


War debt negotiations halted last 
week as America concentrated on its 
bank crisis. War debt news was mainly 
negative. 

Secretary of State Hull held no fur- 
ther conversations with Paul Claudel 
and Sir Ronald Lindsay, French and 
British Ambassadors at Washington. 
Hopes that a British debt mission would 
soon sail for America disappeared. 
Premier Daladier did not and, tempo- 
rarily at least, will not ask the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to pay the withheld De- 
cember debt installment. His reported 
trip to London, to discuss war debts 
with Premier MacDonald on Mar. 15, 
has been indefinitely postponed. 


New French Ambassador 


The week’s one positive product was 
the news that, in all probability, Andre 
LeFevre De La Boulaye, Assistant Di- 
rector of Political Affairs in the French 
Foreign Office, would succeed M. 
Claudel as Ambassador to the United 
States. M. De La Boulaye is well fitted 
to discuss war debts with the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

He and President Roosevelt are old 
friends. They became acquainted 
while he was Secretary to the French 
Embassy at Washington and Mr. 
Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and played many a game of 
tennis together. Last year he enter- 
tained Mr. Roosevelt in Paris. 

In 1923 he was again in Washington 
for the time as Counsellor to the Em- 
bassy. Two of his four children were 
born in the United States. 

M. De La Boulaye is 57, tall, with 
iron-grey hair and moustache, a patri- 
cian, a native Parisian, and a Chevalier 
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of the Legion of Honor. He has 
diplomatic posts in Bucharest, 
and Berlin as.well as Washington. 
grandfather wrote a book on the 
States, though he had never been 
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TECHNOCRAT: Broke, i 
Preseribes For Sick Worl : 


On the day when they were 
rating a new deal in Washington, 
ard Scott, high priest of technoc 
who has. been promising a diff 
sort of new deal, told a receiv 
New York City that he was flat 
and was living on the charity of 
friends. 

Mr. Scott came to court as the ] 
sult of a judgment for $1,640 ob 
against him in 1923. He said that} 
had no cash whatsoever. That he had 
received a salary of $400 a month from 
some coal carbonizing processes which 
he owns, but which are now out of 
business. 

About his reputedly large fees for 
lectures on technocracy he said: 

“I receive expenses if I go 
where, because I haven’t mone 
travel. Most of the places where 
speak we don’t receive anything J 
If I am doing anything for tec 
racy, my services are gratis.” Bf 

Asked what he did with $300 heg 
tained from his lectures he said, “ 
guess I must have eaten it. 
my friends support me.” 

He had paid no rent for a year 
a half to friends with whom he 
on West 20th St., and said that 
had received nothing from the 
amount of writing done by o 
about his technocratic philosophy. G 


RETURNED: A Little Res 
Put Ford Aide on Front Pages 


In 1910 Henry Ford walked about for 
weeks with a $70,000 dividend check in 
his vest pocket forgotten till he sent the 
suit to the cleaner. James Couzens, 
then treasurer and general manager 
of the Ford Motor Company, now Us 
ted States Senator from Michigan, sug- 
gested that Mr. Ford needed a sect 
tary to look after his personal finances. 
Ernest G. Liebold got the job. 

Last week, at 11 A. M. on Feb. 2, 
Mr. Liebold walked out of the For 
laboratories in Detroit, a sadly-wearied, 
hard-driven man, who said he was ee 
ing to try to get some sleep. 

On the night of Feb. 28 Mr. Liebold 
woke up in a hotel bedroom in the lit 
tle town of Traverse Gity, Mich., 2% 
miles northwest of his Detroit home; 0 
find that his name had been spread @® 
headlines and that Ford officials, De 
troit and Michigan State police hal 
been searching high and low for hit 

“I didn’t realize,” yawned Mr. Lit 
bold, “people would be looking for me. 
I never knew the world could be so 
terested in a fellow trying to get away 
to rest.” 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 
Detroit Police disperse pickets in the Amphibian Navy Plane which, it is reported will bear the Gold Seal of The 
strike at Briggs nt plant President and be held ready for instant use by Mr. Roosevelt 


KEYSTONE ACME 


Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation and Senator Gore. She urged Mrs. H. B. Martin was charged with 
a } Se amendment to fix a national scale of wages horsewhipping an Oregon editor 


WIDE WORLD KEYSTONE 
Digging for Gold in downtown Los lowa Farmer Lewis Morris took this corn to Des Moines to pay for one dollar 
Angeles inspired by old Spanish map ticket to a Chamber of Commerce dinner. He got in 
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Arms Conference In Crucial Test 


Germany’s Demand for Armament Equality, Fascist 
Activity, Pressing Problems Awaiting Solution 


Always sensitive, the long imperial 
nose of Britain smelled failure in the 
Disarmament Conference at the end of 
last week. 

Will Germany leave the Conference, 
defy the Treaty of Versailles and re- 
arm? That is the threat in Hitlerism. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon are going to Geneva to face 
down the prospect. 


Nothing Accomplished 


The day before the trip was an- 
nounced Arthur Henderson, president 
of the Conference, reached a decision. 
Count Rudolf Nadolny, the German 
delegate, had just complained: “A year 
has passed and this conference has not 
reduced a single soldier, gun, tank, 
battleship or airship. 

It was an unnecessary remark, 
though true, and the President re- 
flected. For weeks he had been com- 
pelled to rule out of order German 
attempts to sabotage all proposals that 
fail to lead to the German equality of 
armament with other nations. Were 
Nadolny’s words a veiled ultimatum? 
May the Germans leave the Conference 
again, as they did in September? If 
they do, would they ever come back? 

With an abrupt “We are not giving 
up in despair,” Mr. Henderson ad- 
journed the meetings for two days. 
Then he set the first time limit to the 
work of the crucial but deadlocked 
Conference. The effectives committee 
will complete its study in fourteen 
days, he declared. All questions of 
principle are to be decided by mid- 
April. He followed this by announcing 
the visit of the head of the British 
government and the British Foreign 
Minister. Edouard Daladier, Premier 
of France, also arrived during the 
week and the United States Delegate, 
Norman H. Davis. No conference in 
years has been so packed with influ- 
ential men, summoned hastily. 


A World of Worries 


A Germany running amuck through 
the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
which disarm her is not the only fear 
at Geneva. There is Fascist Italy, ac- 
cused a fortnight ago of shipping arms 
through Fascist Germany’s neighbor, 
Austria, to a potentially Fascist Hun- 
gary. There is Japan, already an un- 
repentant violator of the League Cove- 
nant. 

There is also the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia) 
so united in fear of a girdle of Fascist 
governments that may be forming 
from Italy through Hungary and Ger- 
many to the Baltic, which would sepa- 


rate the group from its protector, 
France, that in conferences recently 
one Foreign Minister (M. Titulescu of 
Bucharest) spoke for all three states 
on armament measures. 

For a year the Disarmament Con- 
ference, summoned by the League of 
Nations on Feb. 2, 1932 has involved 
in principle most of the major quest- 
tions up for settlement at Geneva. 
Chiefly it has been a battleground for 
Germany’s stubborn effort to throw off 
the shackles of the Versailles Treaty. 
Victories in that direction have been 
gained. 

Germany left the conference after 
the resolution of July 23, 1932, which 
did not mention her right to arms 
equality, even as an object to be 
worked for. She sent her delegates 
back on Jan. 31 of this year after 
Norman H. Davis persuaded five of 





Sir John Simon and Ramsay MacDonald Go Forth to Face It Down 


the leading powers to accord her that 
hope, and the Conference began again. 
Since then, Hitler’s rise in Berlin 


' has stiffened German backs, and added 


to the shortness of German tempers at 
Geneva. 

Impatiently the Berlin delegation has 
watched the Conference bog itself in 
@ crisscross of proposals, from the 
French demand for a system of “se- 
curity” pacts to be enforced ultimately 
by an international police force at the 
disposal of the League, to President 
Hoover’s blunt suggestion for a quanti- 
tative reduction in arms all round. 
Recently these proposals have been 
combined, but it has proved a verbal 
formula only. 
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Great Britain and the United State 
are unwilling to give the guarantes 
for security demanded by the French 
who themselves are only willing be. 
cause they envisage a League of Np. 
tions force in the background. The 
United States and Soviet Russia ap 
not members of the League. 

The list of difficulties ends with the 
fact that, while German equality o; 
rights has been accepted in principle 
the French have tolerated no approach 
to expressing it in an agreement. 

Difficulties became comic last July 
when the American delegate voted for 
unimportant concessions to which aj] 
agreed but against amendments based 
on the Hoover plan. He admitted the 
agreement fell short of his govern. 
ment’s proposals, but said he was 
working for unanimity. 

Unanimity was promptly destroyed 
by the Soviet delegate who voted for 
the Hoover plan as it stood, announce. 
ing: “I vote for disarmament but 
against the resolution.” 

This year, sessions have been largely 
devoted to an unavailing search fora 
definition of “aggressor.” 

According to Premier Herriot, the 


conference was resumed this year be 
cause France was unwilling to face the 
complete collapse of a disarmament 
conference at a time when she aid 
other powers were about to appeal to 
the United States for a relief from 
war debts. 

Points on which the Conference has 
reached provisional agreement during 
its thirteen months’ life are prohibition 
of chemical warfare, prohibition of ait 
attack against civilian populations 
agreements on the limitation of ar 
budgets and their supervision. # 
agreed upon in detail and made & 
forceable a permanent disarmamet! 
commission is to be created by # 
League to supervise and add to them 
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CHINA: Aircraft 
Japanese in Jehol 


Fighting like cats as they were 
peaten southward by Japanese, the 
Chinese troops withdrew, for the most 
part, behind the Great Wall last week. 
Until the yellow tide turns again, noth- 
ing seems likely to prevent the great 
pile of masonry, patrolled by Chinese 
for 2,000 years against invaders from 
the north, from becoming the southern 
poundary of Manchukuo, Japan’s vas- 
sal. 
Bombing planes and tanks, not su- 
perior man power, enabled the Japa- 
nese to take Jehol ahead of schedule. 
Chengteh, the capital, was occupied on 
Mar. 4, at about the hour Franklin D. 
Roosevelt arose in Washington to de- 
liver his inaugural address. 

The invading generals had set Mar. 
10 as the day for victory, but Japanese 
forces of 50,000, possessing the supreme 
advantage of aircraft against defend- 
ers almost without air defense, reached 
the goal a week earlier, destroying 
Chinese armies four times stronger in 
man power. 

Chinese losses are uncounted but es- 
timates run to half of many brigades. 
Numbers of peasant families were 
killed by Japanese planes while in flight 
from the battle area, according to for- 
eign eye witnesses. The Japanese give 
their own killed as under 50 and their 
wounded as under 200. 


Win for 


Fighting Near Pingchuan 


An American observer of the fighting 
near Pingchuan, a mountain pass 50 
miles east of the capital where Chinese 
morale survived the air attacks long- 
est, describes the Japanese offensive. 
Heavy aerial bombardments were laid 
down first, followed by a tank advance 
across valleys that begin fifteen miles 
inside the Jehol border and point down- 
ward toward Chengteh. Armored cars 
followed, roaring along the narrow 
frozen roads, and not until the heavy 
effectives had done their work were 
the infantry assaults launched. 

The Chinese, possessing few air- 
craft and no anti-aircraft guns, were 
unable to locate the direction of the 
Japanese advance without aerial recon- 
naissance. From above sudden death 
rained on them at assembly points. In 
the mountains the Chinese were oc- 
casionally able to cover themselves on 
high ground and ambush the enemy. 
But the retreat began over narrow 
mountain lanes usually the width of a 
truck. Here long lines of men, mixed 
with baggage trains, artillery, donkeys, 
Camels, and trucks were at the mercy 
of low-flying bombing planes. 

The week began with a desperate 
defense from Marshal Chang Hseuh- 
liang’s picked troops who had en- 
trenched themselves at Lingyuan and 
Pingchuan, mountain passes which 
command the capital on the road that 
runs from west to east across Jehol. 
Many of these regiments had arrived 
well disciplined. An American observ- 


er at the Marshal’s headquarters re- 
ports the shops of Pingchuan a fort- 
night ago doing a thriving business 
with loyal Chinese troops who paid 
in cash. 


‘Pay for Recruits 


Peasants who were later killed from 
the air had frequently, early in the 
week, caught leaflets from Japanese 
planes offering fur coats and a bonus 
of $15 silver with $15 silver a month to 
men who would swear allegiance to 
Manchukuo and fight in the new State’s 
armies. 

At Chengteh, a city of 30,000 with 
a magnificent Summer Palace built for 
the Manchu emperors, a vanguard of 
128 frost-bitten Japanese troops entered 
Saturday morning from the east, after 
a forced march of 50 miles through a 
blizzard. There was no resistance in 
the town. At the same hour, through 
the western gate of the city refugees 
crowded in motor cars, ancient han- 
soms, donkey carts and afoot, about 


both cities in the foreign concessions. 
Japanese commanders say North China 
will be spared unless Chinese treatment 
of their Nationals or their property re- 
quires an advance. 

Some 3,000 Americans are in the 
area, including 700 American troops at 
Tientsin. Missionaries and business 
men have been warned of danger by 
the Foreign Legations at Peiping but 
none are reported to have left so far. 





GREECE: Military Dictator 
Declares Martial Law 


Greek democracy almost followed 
German democracy off the world stage 
on Monday. Athenians who got up 
early to read the election news found 
that news was not in newspapers, as 
usual, all journals having been con- 
fiscated, but on a rain of white leafiets 
that suddenly descended from the sky. 
Army planes hovered over the city and 
a military dictator, Gen. Nicholas 








half the city’s population, rich and 
poor, streamed south on the road that 
leads to the Great Wall. 

Gen. Tang Yu-lin, Chinese Governor 
of Jehol and Lord of the Province’s 
opium traffic, had been found two days 
before by an American writer in his 
quarters in the Manchu Summer Pal- 
ace with sagging face. He admitted 
the city was lost. That night he de- 
parted, seizing for his treasure, his fam- 
ily and his bodyguard and 240 Ameri- 
can motor trucks which had been re- 
served for convoys to the front. Col. 
Oung Chao-yuan, an officer in the loyal 
Nineteenth Route Army, with 400 
picked gendarmes intercepted the Gov- 
ernor before he reached Kupei Pass, 
threw Tang’s treasures in the fields 
and brought the trucks back. 

Tang and his wives’ escaped. 
Promptly Chinese headquarters issued 
an order for his arrest and execution. 

Complications with foreign powers 
may follow a Japanese occupation of 
Peiping or Tientsin, now within easy 
striking distance of Japanese outposts. 
Thousands of foreign citizens live in 


WIDE WORLD 


The Japanese Went Over the Mountains and up to the Great Wall 


Plastiras, was informing Greeks that 
they were under martial law. 

In the Presidential Palace, Eleuthe- 
rios Venizelos, famous 69-year-old 
Prime Minister, conferred. He knew, 
but a city without newspapers had no 
means of knowing, that the Venizelos 
government had been defeated the day 
before by Pantagiotis Tsaldaris, a for- 
mer Premier, known as a Royalist. 


Organized Revolt 


Later electors learned that they had 
sent a Tsaldaris majority of 20 deputies 
to Parliament. General Plastiras had 
decided that neither candidate should 
win and, making sure that army, navy 
and air force were with him, had or- 
ganized the revolt over night. 

His leaflets announced that parlia- 
mentary government had proved a fail- 
ure, with two elections in five months, 
and that communism was growing. 
Soldiers were ordered to break up polit- 
ical meetings. 

Five hours later Prime Minister 
Venizelos resigned with his Cabinet 
and agreed with General Plastiras that 
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the dictatorship should endure at least 
until Mar. 27. 

Twenty-four hours after that, when 
Greeks throughout the country had 
threatened to march on the capital in 
revolt against the dictatorship, Gen. 
Plastiras resigned, and Gen. Miltiades 
Otheones was named Premier. 

His first act was to revoke the cen- 
sorship and the decree of martial law, 
and to order the arrest of the authors 
of the coup d'etat. 

Behind the Palace revolution is a sin- 
ister history going back a decade or 
more. After the Great War, Greece 
was given Smyrna and its Hinterland 
on the coast of Asia Minor to admin- 
ister. In 1922 the rising power of Mus- 
tapha Kemal swept the Hellenes into 
the sea, with terrific Greek losses in 
man power, money, and national pride. 

Chagrin was so great that a tragedy 
that shocked the world failed to shock 
Greece—the summary execution, after 
a hurried trial, of the five ministers 
who were held responsible for the 
debacle. General Plastiras, the would-be 
dictator, was a leader in that move, 
and General Otheones, the new Premier, 
was head of the tribunal that ordered 
their execution. 

Last week’s successful candidate, 
M. Tsaldaris, is reported to be in favor 
of the restoration of the exiled George 
II and the Glucksburg dynasty. 








MEXICO: France to Get Almost 
Forgotten Island 


Within a few days Mexico will have 
completed the final legal details con- 
nected with the cession, of Clipperton 
Island which will again fly the French 
flag. 

The island, a small coral reef with a 
few cocoanut palms and a turquoise 
lagoon, lies in the Pacific, 900 miles off 
the Mexican port of Acapulco. 


Raised French Flag 


In November, 1858, a French captain 
landed on the island;.and raised the 
French flag there in the name of Na- 
poleon III. 

The Mexican frigate Democrata 
stopped at the island in 1897; the three 
inhabitants, an American, a German, 
and an Englishman, were evicted, the 
Mexican flag was hoisted, and a small 
garrison was left on the island. Mex- 
ico’s claim was based on the island’s 
discovery by her Spanish conquerors. 

Diplomatic entanglements ensued, 
and in 1909 the dispute was referred to 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy for arbi- 
tration. He took his time—22 years— 
before making up his mind. His de- 
cision, made public in February, 1931, 
gave the award to France. Perhaps 
the King of Italy forgot the matter for 
a while. Mexico did. During one of 
her revolutions Clipperton Island’s gar- 
rison escaped official memories. With 
the exception of one emaciated man 
who met the relieving ship, the garri- 
son starved to death. 
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Mexico’s Constitution, with an eye 
on coveted Lower California, forbids 
the cession of her territory to a foreign 
power, so that a constitutional amend- 
ment was necessary to comply with the 
King’s award. Passed by the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, the 
amendment has now been ratified by 
the necessary majority of Mexican 
States. 

Clipperton Island is uninhabited, and 
guano phosphates and tortoises are its 
only products of value. There has been 
talk in France of the possibilities of 
the small lagoon as a hydroplane base, 
for planes bound from the French island 
of Tahiti to the American mainland. 

Whether such a base would conflict 
with the Monroe Doctrine from the 
American point of view, has not yet 
been decided. 





BRITAIN: Pacifists Balk at 
“For King and Country” 


The English crown would have lain 
uneasy on the head that wears it if 
some millions of the King’s subjects 
had acted last week on feelings they 
expressed. In anglophobic Dublin, Par- 
liament forbade Irishmen to swear al- 
legiance to the British monarch after 
May 1. At Oxford 750 members of the 
ruling class resolved over again they 
would “under no circumstances” fight 
for King and Country. At fashionable 
Grosvenor House, London, well known 
Englishmen and English women dropped 
the customary toast to the King at 
Emma Goldman’s request. 

Since Irish disloyalty had been ex- 
pected, Oxford’s caused the deepest 
ripple. Watching scornfully while in- 
vading members tore the disloyal reso- 
lution from the minute book a week 
earlier, the president of the Oxford 
Union dared their leader, if he cared 
to know whether the majority had con- 
sidered what they said, to propose a 
rescinding of the Pacifist motion. The 
second vote stood at 750 to 136 against 
King and Country, whereas the first 
had been only 275 to 153 against. The 
Union of Manchester University passed 
the same motion, 371 to 196. 

Later 650 white feathers from anony- 
mous senders were distributed and are 
now worn ostentatiously throughout 
Oxford by the Union majority, about 
one-fifth of the Oxford enrollment. 


President Explains 


Then the president of the Union ex- 
plained. The phrase “King and Coun- 
try” had been selected because it has 
deep emotional appeal. He empha- 
sized that by such means unwary youth 
is drawn into the “beastliness of mod- 
ern war.” 

Henry W. Nevinson, dean of London 
journalists, and Rebecca West, the nov- 
elist, were among London litterateurs 
who obliged by withholding the tradi- 
tional mark of respect to the King at 
the feast to Emma Goldman, who had 
remarked she might leave if the toast 
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were given. Paul Robeson 5s 

Only the Duke of Norfolk, Hered. 
tary Marshal of England, upheld th 
English crown in last week’s ney 
That nobleman found a lion rampant 
a flag flying over a small motion pip 
ture house in Stirling, Scotland. A lig 
rampant is the Scottish royal symbol 
illegal since Mary Queen of Scots @ 
fied Elizabeth in the sixteenth centur 
The Duke has called public attention: 
an ancient act. of Parliament y 
provides beheading as punishment’ 
flying the Scotch Royal Arms. E 
























Man Who Would Be King 
Loses Out In Lundy 


Britons were reminded last w 
the fantastic career of their co 
man who would be king. Martin 
Harman, who once announced that he 
was King of the Island of Lundy, a bit 
of rock and sparse pasture in the 
Bristol Channel, was once more in the 
papers, this time arrested on charges 
arising out of his manipulation of the 
Chosen Company, (Chosen is Korea in 
Japanese). 

King Coles Harman had an H. ¢. 
Wells background, coming from the 
obscurities of a clerkship to control of 
silk, gold, oil, rubber and whisky 
companies worth $68,000,000. He 
bought the Island of Lundy and what 
he thought -was sovereignty over » 
45 inhabitants. 


Issued Coins 4 


The sovereignty of the island” has 
been in question since the days W 
it was the hiding place of Span 
pirates and French privateers and Mr. 
Harman straightway upon his 
chase issued coins bearing his 
likeness and that of the puffin, an od 
bird that haunts the island. Ther 
followed long legal procedures to de 
termine just who had sovereignty over 
the island. Finally the courts de 
throned Harman. 

This settled the matter of the sor 
ereignty, but the exact status of th 
tiny island is still so uncertain: that 
Lundians pay no income tax. m 



























RUSSIA: Adopts Policy of 
Daily Open Window 
Stern Mother Soviet ordered another 
revolution in Russia last week. g 
to bad air in winter for centuries, i 
population of Moscow have been ¢0i 
manded to aerate all rooms at least 
twice daily. Fines are named for vit 
lations. 
“Sanitary passports” will be 
to every family and marked regu 
by superintendents of apartment 
ings, who are responsible to the p 
Normally, Moscow experiences 
months of intense cold. Windows Bar 
been sealed from November to Maj: 
The new hygiene program may pry 
as difficult as the Five-Year Plat 
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KEYSTONE 


Dr. W. W. Yen pleads the case of China before President 
Paul Hymans of the League Assembly 
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Communist Headquarters in Berlin, the Kari Liebknecht House, where the Nazis 
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KEYSTONE 
Peru Women march through the streets of Lima, sing and 
clamor for war against Colombia 
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Probable Next French Ambassador to 


d and said they found a rebellion plot 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim, English author, dictates another 
book to his secretary at Cannes, France 


INTERNATIONAL 
Japanese General Hattori poses for a hero’s bust before 
setting out for the invasion of Jehol 
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COUZENS: Im Heat of Fight 
Again Over Michigan Banks 
James M. Couzens flourishes extra- 
ordinarily in battle. He was in a new 
one last week when he dashed out to 
Detroit to clasp hands again with an 
old adversary, Henry Ford. He went 
to try to settle the Michigan banking 
situation while cash takes a holiday. 
Couzens looks like a banker, though 
he has been saying some pretty harsh 
things about bankers in the Senate. 
He has one of those slotted mouths 
usually associated with financiers, eyes 
that throw deflationary beams from 
behind rimless nose-pincher glasses, 
enough silver-colored hair to make a 
meager bang over his left eye. 


Shared in Ford Prosperity 


Popularly, he is considered incredibly 
rich. When he left the Ford Motor 
Co. in 1915 he took some $30,000,000 
with him. He was comfortably enough 
off in 1929 to establish The Children’s 
Fund of Michigan with a gift of 
$20,000,000. 

All that visible evidence of elaborate 
solvency makes a perpetual paradox 
to his vigorously unorthodox financial 
views. An extensive creditor himself, 
he suggested a year and a half ago 
that we all settle our debts at fifty 
cents on the dollar, to get money into 
the habit of flowing again. He has 
been one of the most acute critics of 
the R.F.C. 

His battles have been spectacular, 
his opponents personages. Early in his 
Senate career he caused a prolonged 
uproar in his duel with Andrew Mellon 
over the way the Treasury Department 
handled income taxing. The Treasury 
presently sued him on such a scale 
that he would have had to pay up 
more than $9,000,000 in additional in- 
come taxes if he had lost. He didn’t 
lose. 


Outspoken 


When Calvin Coolidge rebuked him 
he turned his guns on Mr. Coolidge 
over the Mellon affair. He once spoke 
of Herbert Hoover as “unethical and 
indiscreet” when Mr. Hoover published 
details of a railroad consolidation plan 
with greater haste than Mr. Couzens 
considered seemly. 

There is illuminating autobiograph- 
ical material in what he told inquiring 
reporters when he decided to give up 
his $150,000 a year job as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ford 
Motor Co.: 

“It is true that I have resigned from 
the concern. I have disagreed right 
along with Mr. Ford’s utterances on 
finance, unpreparedness, and about 
every other subject. Our disagree- 
ments became more violent. I finally 
decided I would not be carried along 
on that kind of a kite.” 














WIDE WORLD 
Couzens and Ford, Entente Cordiale 


So then he flew his kite successively 
as Police Commissioner of Detroit, 
Mayor of Detroit, United States Sena- 
tor. 

At the beginning of his career he 
had walked through the grimy aisles 
of day coaches selling papers. He was 
borh in 1872. He was 30 when he left 
a job in a coal yard to go into partner- 
ship with Henry Ford. 


Made Money Fast 


When they parted, Couzens had two 
million dollars and more to show for 
every year he had spent in that as- 
sociation. They reestablished an en- 
tente cordiale years ago. Couzens can 
dispense with anger when the oc- 
casion for it is past. 

The Guild of Pipe-Organ Pumpers 
claims him as a member. He belongs 
to practically every club in Detroit. 
Arthur Krock once called him “a sort 
of triplicate nonpartisan” because he 
votes as he believes. 

He says there’s not enough work to 
do in the Senate. But he manages to 
keep fairly occupied, particularly now. 








GOERING: One of Germany’s 
Latest Men of Iron 


The late Winter crop of men of iron 
in Germany brought to power its most 
alarmingly significant new figure, Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, romantic ter- 
rorist. 

He is Hitler’s lusty, personal black- 
jack over the opposition. As Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, one of three 
concurrent jobs, he controls the police. 

Last week his despotic orders trans- 
formed them from protective gen- 
darmes to agents of violence, bent on 
snuffing out the flame of all antago- 
nism to Hitler. If muzzling the press is 
not enough, he has indicated that it can 
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very well be suffocated completely, 

Goering is 40; he is fat; so far as his 
coloring goes, he is fair. He has a pro. 
file, from the neck down, remar 
like an inverted pear. His face is wide, 
sullen, intelligent. 

He was born in upper Bavaria, traip. 
ed in the rigid, scrupulous militarism 
of the old German Army. Then he be. 
came a flier. 

During the war he poured lead into 
his allied enemies with great distinc. 
tion. Medals prove that. He wag a 
member of Baron von Richthofen’s 
great flying squadron. When the Baron 
was shot down Goering became com. 
mander. Now he is handling the Nazj 
plans for war in the air. That makes 
two jobs he holds under Hitler. 

Minister without portfolio in the 
Cabinet is the third. As such he makes 
himself useful to his master in many 
ways. There are secret meetings at his 
house in the West end of Berlin, where 
many of the Nazi plans for awakening 
Germany through nightmares were 
worked out. 

He presides over the Reichstag when 
there is a Reichstag. He has taken it 
upon himself to rebuke foreign news- 
papers with the truculence that mud- 
dies candor. When Hitler goes to march 
ostentatiously in a Nazi funeral or to 
pay tribute to the memory of Wagner, 
Goering is apt to be at his side. 

He likes to dress himself in a green 
huntsman’s jacket and go stag-hunting 
by moonlight. His hobbies are art and 
architecture. On the floor of his car 
a visitor once noticed a whip, used to 
drive off Communists, his chauffeur 
said. He designed the black table and 
chairs of the gold, velvet-hung confer- 
ence room at his Berlin house. 

He has accompanied Hitler on the 
devious march to power for more than 
a decade. They were in the fiasco of 
the Munich uprising of 1923 together. 
Goering was wounded. He made his 
way to Italy, studied Fascism at the 
fountainhead. He has returned, with a 
vengeance. 








CLAUDEL: Washington To 
Lose Poet and Diplomat 


Paul Claudel, the poet who discussed 
money with the new Administration last 
week, once said: “Most statesmen have 
long noses. That is perhaps lucky, be 
cause most of them cannot see further 
than the length of them.” Poets in em- 
bassies are something else again. 


To Retire Soon 


He will retire as French Ambassador 
soon. The diplomatic corps will lose its 
dean. America will lose its most dit 
tinguished temporary loan of a French 
man of letters. No possible successor 
will be able to give out the bright rib 
bons of the Legion of Honor to Amefi- 
cans with comparable cachet. 

By now he must depreciate the cu 
tom of describing him as looking like 
a plump bourgeois. It has occurred # 
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more than one personal historian to 
compare his cheeks to the apples of his 
native Picardy. 

His most recent portrait, by Jean 
Charlot, shows him more discerningly 
as the patrician diplomat that he is, 
and the mystic that he has remained 
through all the years of public life. 

His background is a map of half the 
embassies France has scattered over 
the face of the earth. He has served in 
Shanghai, Peking of the imperial days, 
Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Copenhagen, 
Tokyo. 

In China he mastered the language, 
in Japan he became Japanese enough 
to write two ballets, cooperating with 
a native musician in composing the in- 
cidental music and with an artist in de- 
signing the sets. 

For the new world he has written the 
pook of “Christopher Columbus,” which, 
with music by Milhaud, gave a new 
form to opera. In it a motion picture 
screen is used to show the thoughts of 
the characters. The New York Theater 
Guild has produced his miracle play. 

He is a Catholic mystic at home 
enough in the world of today to enjoy 
fying to Chicago with an American 
Secretary of War. And once, when Sir 
Esme Howard expressed the thought 
that it would be a good plan to forego 
spiritous beverages on American soil, 
he diplomatically authorized the state- 
ment that he differed quite fundamen- 
tally with the views of the British Am- 
bassador. 

Colonel Lindbergh stood before M. 
Claudel one day two years ago. The 
rank of Commander in the Legion of 














KEYSTONE 


Paul Claudel Observed the Length 


Honor was about to be bestowed upon 
him. He placed the red ribbon and 
the medal around the Colonel’s neck. 

Onlookers waited, smiling, to see 
how the flyer would receive the tra- 
ditional French salute. They were mis- 
taken. M. Claudel ended the ceremony 
with a handshake. 

A symbolist in poetry, he recently 
refused to join a committee to erect a 
statue to Baudelaire, who was jailed 
by France for his poetry. 


TRANSITION 





DIED: Zangara’s Shots Prove 
Fatal to Anton J. Cermak 


It was always the hankering of po- 
litically ambitious young Anton J. Cer- 
mock, later Cermak, to sit with the 
President as a trusted and loyal friend. 
In the realization of this ambition he 
was seriously wounded in Miami on 
Feb. 15 by a bullet intended for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. At dawn last Mon- 
day he died of a complication of- dis- 
eases aggravated by his wound. 

Anton Cermak was probably the 
most brilliant example of what may be 
ground out by a well oiled political 
machine. 


Anton Worked in Coal Pits 


Born in a tiny Bohemian village, 
Kladon, 50 miles from Prague, the 
year-old baby was carried to America 
by his immigrant parents 58 years ago. 
In Illinois he followed his father into 
the coal pits when he was 11. In the 
next five years he worked himself up 
to be a mule driver. 

Always popular with the “foreign 
element” he early started his political 
climb. After minor political jobs he 
traveled the route of State Legislature, 
Municipal Court bailiff, County Board, 
to commander of Democratic forces in 
Cook County. 

Along the way he carefully built 
his organization which he modeled after 
the machine masterpiece, Tammany. 
For the mayoralty election in 1931 he 
threw his machine into high gear for 
its supreme test. 

Big Bill Thompson’s threat to send 
“this crook running against me... to 
the penitentiary,” sounded hollow after 
Cermak had run up a 190,000 majority. 

He forced a wringing wet platform 
on the Democratic party. Although 
originally a Smith man, he climbed on 
the Roosevelt band wagon and for this 
was made patronage distributor. 

Barely ten hours after Cermak’s 
death a hastily summoned grand jury 
indicted Zangara for first degree mur- 
der. If guilty he will die in the electric 
chair. The first step in what will 
doubtless be a speedy trial came Tues- 
day morning when he was arraigned. 





Navy Loses Last of Name 
in Rear Admiral Rodgers 


Until last week there had been a 
John Rodgers on the Navy Register 
ever since America had had a fighting 
fleet. The last of this illustrious naval 
name was scratched from the list when 
death claimed Rear Admiral John 
Augustus Rodgers at his home near 
Havre De Grace, Md., last Thursday. 

Born in 1848, he was appointed to the 
Naval Academy by President Lincoln 
when he was 15. The following year 
he got his baptism of fire when he sailed 
off on a wooden frigate to fight the 


Confederacy. Heserved through the war. 

He was 50 when he got a five rank 
advancement for “eminent and con- 
spicuous conduct” in helping destroy 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago, Cuba. At 
70 he stepped out of retirement to com- 
mand the college naval units in Boston 
and Cambridge. 

A grandson of Commodore John 
Rodgers, who was senior officer during 
the war of 1812, he caught the cold 
that led to his death last November. 
He had gone to Kitty Hawk, N. C., to 
watch the dedication services for the 
Wright memorial. His son was the co- 
designer of the monument to the 
Wright’s contribution to aviation. 

Another son was Commander John 
Rodgers whose plane drifted in the Pa- 
cific for nine days in 1925 after the 
failure of his attempted flight from 
San Francisco to Hawaii. He .was 
killed a year later when his plane 
crashed in the Delaware River. 





Juan G. Gomez Fought 
and Suffered for Cuba 


In his big home outside Havana, 
death came last Sunday to Juan Gual- 
berto Gomez, the fiery little Negroid- 
featured Cuban patriot. One of the 
most popular leaders Cuba ever had, 
Gomez studied in Paris and theré be- 
gan to play with revolutionary ideas. 

Not until 1895 did he convert his 
ideas of freedom into action in Cuba. 
They quickly landed him in a Spanish 
jail in Morocco. 

After the liberation of the Cubans 
he returned home and became a power 
in the government. Despite the fact 
that he was momentarily aligned 
against the Machado regime the gov- 
ernment last week voted him an an- 
nual pension of $10,000 which will 
automatically revert to his wife. 





Two Noted Physicians, One 
100 Years Old, Pass Away 


The oldest practicing physician in 
the United States, Dr. Merritt H. Eddy, 
100, died last week at his home in 
Middlebury, Vt. Dean of the medical 
profession in New England, Dr. Eddy 
travelled to his country practice for 
over half a century using a horse and 
buggy. 

Only recently the force of years 
drove him into semi-retirement. As 
late as last year, however, he made 
occasional calls. 

Death, last week, also claimed an- 
other famous medical man. He was 
Sir William James Wanless, 67, who 
died at his home in Glendale, Cal. Ca- 
nadian born, he was knighted by King 
George in 1928. This honor, as well 
as the seldom granted Empress of In- 
dia award, was given him for the ex- 
cellence of his work as a medical mis- 
sionary in India. There he treated 
over 1,000,000 patients and is said to 
have restored eyesight to 12,000. 
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BRIDGE: Elusive “Psychic” 
Ignored by New Champions 


From the balconies flanking the 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York, bridge “Kibitzers” last 
week got an airplane view of author- 
ities, experts, and others “not so.hot,” 
battling for distinction in the Eastern 
contract championships. From this 
remote point, they strained eyes to see 
an occasional card, and cupped ears to 
get an idea of the bidding. 

Deploring the lack of consideration 
for spectators they nevertheless wel- 
comed the opportunity to observe an 
astonishing exhibition of finger nail 
biting, head scratching, ceiling gazing, 
and cigarette puffing. 


Everything All Right 


Lt. Alfred M. Grunther, famous as 
referee of the Culbertson-Lenz feud in 
1931, directed the rotation of players 
and duplicate trays around 80 tables 
so that in the end everything came out 
all right, and it was possible to deter- 
mine the winners. 

He awarded the pair championship 
to a relatively unknown Cavendish Club 
couple: Mrs. Grace Perpall, conserv- 
ative bidder, and Frederick E. Bailey, 
a credit manager; who with great ef- 
fort also let the “psychics” alone. 

The Liberman trophy for players 
with inconspicuous records was won by 
Nathanial F. Glidden Jr. and Leslie G. 
Weldon, young members of the Shep- 
ard Barclay Bridge Club. The Reis- 
inger prize for a team of four went to 
David Burnstine, “Richard Frey, How- 
ard Schenken, and Charles Lochridge 
who took the final 40 board match 
from Oswald Jacoby, Louis Watson, 
Theodore Lightner, and Michael Gott- 
lieb by 1,980 points. 


Culbertson Absent 


Usually most of the well-known 
players compete in the four major 
bridge tournaments, but this event was 
spurned by Ely Culbertson who is act- 
ing in movies in Hollywood; Sidney 
Lenz, who preferred prominence ping 
ponging in a championship at the Hotel 
New Yorker; Waldermar Von Sedwitz 
who is in Europe; and Philip Hal Sims, 
loyal to the American Bridge League 
and opposed to the sponsors. 

So far in the eight year history of 
contract bridge there, has been no at- 
tempt to establish a national playing 
champion. But as authorities and 
publishers, the leading experts have 
vied with each other energetically; 
have merged, claimed and disputed un- 
til casual players wonder who is the 
greatest expert, what is the best sys- 
tem. 

Those who are chiefly responsible 
for contract’s rise at the expense of 
auction are: Mr. Culbertson, showman 
and author of the “Blue Book,” most 





widely sold treatise on bridge; Mr. 
Lenz, remarkable card player who has 
helped develop the “official system,” 
a concise and primary formula for be- 
ginners;. Mr. Sims and George Reith 
who have written “one over one” sys- 
tems which are used by many fine play- 
ers; Harold Vanderbilt, pioneer bridge 
authority whose one club convention 
still has many adherents, and Mr. Ja- 
coby, Culbertson employee whose dar- 
ing “psychics” have amused and as- 
tounded followers of the game. 

Many of the finest players have man- 
aged to refrain from writing a book. 
Those who have written with success 
will probably continue to offer addi- 
tions and alterations, but experts say 
that there will be few if any major 
changes in contract for ten years. 








BICYCLE RACES: Riders Eat 
Big Part of Profits 


Last week in New York from Mon- 
day to Saturday, over 100,000 persons 
parted with hard cash to see two for- 
eigners, Gerard Debaets, ‘a. Belgian, 
and Alfred Letourner of France, sprint 
to a thrilling victory in Madison Square 
Garden’s 54th bicycle race. 

Those who were there for the finish 
missed the “grand old man” of racing, 
Reggie McNamara who was forced to 
withdraw at a late stage after a fall 
which injured his collar bone and head. 
He had competed in 91 races. 

For six days a representative group 
of powerful pedal pushers played fol- 
low the leader around the usual steeply 
banked oval track, sprinted at the 
sound of a bell, and otherwise pursued 
contentedly a 2,500 mile race to no- 
where. 

While one partner was riding in the 
dizzy whirl, the other was resting 
peacefully in a crudely furnished tent, 
the living quarters of the teams. 

Some of the promoters’ profits were 
literally eaten up by the riders, train- 
ers and their close friends. The Gar- 
den kitchen reports the following or- 
ders filled: 12 sides of beef, 500 steaks, 
400 chickens, 600 Ibs. of lamb chops, 
10 baked hams, 50 Ibs. of bacon, 3 bar- 
rels of potatoes, 4 baskets of string 
beans, 10 doz. cans of asparagus, 8 
cases of peas, 2 bushels of onions, 200 
heads of lettuce, 50 qts. of tomatoes, 70 
lbs. of prunes, 2 barrels of applesauce, 
600 eating apples, 1,000 oranges, 300 
grapefruit, 300 doz. eggs, 700 qts. of 
milk. 








TRACK: Drops Bamboo, Gives 
Yale a Hollow Triumph 


Alfred C. Gilbert, a short, unathletic 
looking Yale undergraduate, decided 
25 years ago that a bamboo stick was 
the proper equipment for an ambi- 
tious pole vaulter. 
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Last Saturday night in the 
N. Y. before a gathering of 
track enthusiasts two bamboo 
one much like Mr. Gilbert’s 
model and the other only 11.8 
long, brought Yale its first victory 
an indoor inter-collegiate meet. ~~ 

Upholding traditions which Mr. Gj. 
bert had fondly cherished since hig 
championship days, Keith Brown, Wir 
Thompson, and Frank Pierce finishe 
one, two, three in the vaulting event 
and gave Yale an outside chance { 
win the title from a favored New Yor 
University team. 


Schleffar Drops Baton 


The break came in the climax event 
of the evening, the one mile relay. §Siq. 
ney Schleffar, the first man off fo 
New York University, dropped the light 
little bamboo baton which he shoul 
have relayed in great haste to a team. 
‘mate one-quarter of a mile away. Be. 
fore he could retrieve it, he had lost 
50 yards and Yale unexpectedly was 
able to finish fourth and win the cham. 
pionship, scoring a hollow triumph, 

Individual glory went to Richard 
of Massachusetts Institute of T 
nology in the 70-yard dash; to Fra 
Crowley, Manhattan, in the one- 
run; to dogged Joe McCluskey, Fon 
ham, in the two-mile run; to Mortime 
Reznick, N. Y. U., who won the 364 
weight throw; ‘ 








































two-mile relay. As often happens @ 
doors where lighting conditions @ 
bothersome, the jumpers, includijj 
record breaker George Spitz of 
U., gave mediocre performance, 








GOLF: Sarazen Wiped Out by 
Cup He Recommended ~— 


Last January when Gene Saraze 
was an influenza and tonsilitis patient 
at a hospital in Santa Monica, Cal., he 
spent his convalescent days talking to 
reporters about golf, and he favored an 
increase in the size of the golf hole 
from four and one-fourth to eight in- 
ches. 

Groups of experimenters here and 
there in warmer climes tried out the 
suggestion and for the most part re 
turned emphatic “noes.” The ruling 
powers of the golfing world scoffed at 
the idea. So Sarazan compromised 
by announcing that he had gone & 
far, perhaps a six inch cup would 
better. % 

He saw his latest recomme 
on trial last week-end in the 
Open at Miami» Paul Run 
White Plains, N. Y., had rounds ¢ 
64, 65, 68,—266, and collected the 
prize of $1,000. 4 

Thirteen strokes behind was Saf 
who early in the week, with 
regulation cups to shoot at, had 
twelve under par for 63 holes to swal 
Olin Dutra in an unofficial worlds 
championship match. 
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New Law Eases Bankrupts’ Cares 


Hoover Measure Designed to Scale Down Debts 
and Fixed Charges From Peak to Depression Level 


One of Herbert Hoover’s last acts as 
President was to place his signature 
upon House Resolution 14,359 and 
thereby make it law. This bill, termed 
“emergency relief for bankrupts,” 
erects a defense against the grim spec- 
ter of foreclosure, for individuals, for 
farmers and for railroads. 

An antidote to inflation, the measure 
is one of the very few advocated by Mr. 
Hoover which has been enacted by the 
confused and harried “lame-duck” Con- 
gress. The principles behind it formed 
the basis of a special Presidential mes- 
sage last Jan. 11, urging action. The 
incoming President gave it his support, 
and liberal and conservative leaders 
joined him. 


Adjustment of Values 


The reason for this pressure was 
rooted in economic fundamentals. 
Many believed with Bernard M. Baruch 
and his colleagues on the National 
Transportation Committee that “a 
permanent and universal liquidation 
and downward adjustment of values 
and of incomes of all kinds have oc- 
curred.” Debts and fixed charges, the 
millstones of depression, acquired chief- 
ly at peak levels, have not been scaled 
in line. Until such adjustment is made, 
no permanent improvement can result. 

Experience indicates that this scaling 
process is the last phase of a depres- 
sion. It is laborious and often pain- 
ful. To reach the necessary balance be- 
tween debts and other standards, two 
roads are open. 

One is to raise prices to present debt 
levels. Most. authorities agree that 
this course is impossible under cur- 
rent conditions except by artificial 
means, chiefly currency inflation. 

In spite of the trials through which 
the nation is now passing, and infla- 
tionary clamor from many sections, 
the Country’s most responsible lead- 
ers stand firm against such a recourse. 
History records that it inevitably re- 
sults in conditions far worse than those 
which it was designed to remedy. 


For Equitable Plan 


The alternative is to scale debts 
down to present price levels, either by 
forced liquidation and bankruptcy, or 
by voluntary adjustments between 
debtor and creditor. It is to prevent 
the ravages of exacting the “pound of 
flesh” and to facilitate arrangements 
equitable to borrowers and lenders 
that the new bill has been enacted. 

As it was passed, the measure is the 
eighth amendment to the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law of 1898. For the first 





time, it enables this law to compare 
more favorably with British procedure, 
admittedly the model of fairness, 
speed, and inexpensiveness. The bill’s 
chief contribution toward these ends 
lies in its new conception of the rights 
of minorities. 


Costly Delay 


Heretofore, a single small creditor 
could wilfully block carefully prepared 
plans for settlement by a debtor or 
for corporate reorganization. Until he 
received his “nuisance value,” the 
whole plan had to hang fire. The in- 
equalities, delay and expense of this 
performance have frequently been dam- 
aging to all parties. 

The new measure provides in princi- 
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Senator Hasting’s Bill Was Signed 





ple that a settle plan is operative if, 
in the case of individuals and farmers, 
a majority of creditors, and in the case 
of railroads, holders of two-thirds of 
creditors’ claims, agree to the arrange- 
ment. The action is then binding on 
the remaining minority. 

The bill is complex and highly tech- 
nical. One Congressman remarked: 
“There is a plethora of language here.” 
It was pulled apart and put together 
so often, and rushed through in the fi- 
nal days of the session so fast, that 
many in Congress had only slight con- 
ception of its full provisions. 

In brief, the act establishes rules un- 
der which a person or a railroad cor- 
poration may file with a court a petition 
claiming insolvency or inability to 
meet “debts as they mature,” and ask 
for an adjustment. 





In the case of a person (individual o 
farmer), the adjustment takes th 
form of a moratorium, until a “compo. 
sition or extension” is arranged he. 
tween the debtor and his creditors any 
is approved by the court. In the cay 
of a railroad, the adjustment takes th 
form of a reorganization. : 

The procedure for railroads, however 
does not leave the matter to the court. 
No Federal Judge may take action yp. 
til the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion has received a similar application, 
surveyed the proposed plan of settle 
ment and taken the necessary step tp 
obtain the approval of two-thirds of 
the creditors. No plan may be adopted 
which is not confirmed by the I. A ¢ 
Final approval thereupon rests. with 
the court. 


Significant Change 


In spite of the added burden of work 
which the act devolves upon the L. C.¢, 
its sponsors feel that this section is the 
most significant part of the changed 
bankruptcy law. They claim that its 
savings in time and expense are great, 
but that the protection it affords to the 
whole railroad fabric is far greater, 
Representative Sumners of Texas, 
Chairman of th WYouse Committee on 
Judiciary, arguea for its passage last 
week: 

“There are a number of railroads in 
very acute distress. I believe it is rec- 
ognized that those railroads will have 
to be reorganized. . . To be candid about 
it, this is the situation: If those rail- 
roads begin to go into the hands of re- 
ceivers now, nobody knows what will 
happen to the insurance companies... 

“Those who are best advised with re- 
gard to the condition that confronts 
the Country—and that does not mean 
only people connected with the rail- 
roads, but it means those who are con- 
nected with this Administration ané 
those who will be connected in great 
responsibility with the incoming Ad 
ministration—all insist that under the 
circumstances . . . we should permit 
the ... bill to become a law.” 

Last month, with the plight of the 
carriers fresh in mind, the National 
Transportation Committee recommend- 
ed “revision of the bankruptcy pro 
cedure to permit prompt and realistic 
reorganization of overcapitalized cor- 
porate structures.” It stated its case 
in its report: 


Inflexible Charges 


“The financial structures of many 
railroads carry too many inflexible 
charges and too few liquid surplus a 
sets to survive protracted non-earning 
periods. This condition cannot be cured 
by increasing rates to salvage old mis 
takes or by lending government money 
to preserve them... 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corp 
was created to tide over an emergenty, 
in the hope of some recovery. . - 
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fxed charges of some roads are heavier 
than any fair prospect of restored traf- 


fic will bear.” 


In spite of the gravity of the situa- 
tien, the railroad section of the bill was 
nearly eliminated during its checkered 
course through Congress. As originally 

by the House on Jan. 30, by a 
yote of 201 to 43, H. R. 14,359 (known 
as the La Guardia-McKeown Bill, after 
its chief sponsors), included individu- 
als, railroads and other corporations. 

The Senate substituted the Hastings 
Bill, named for Senator Daniel C. Has- 
tings of Delaware, Republican, conserv- 
ative, diligent, and something of a 
monologuist, striking out all but the 
jnitial “enacting clause.” The section 
relating to farmers was then expanded, 
and the railroads and corporations 
were eliminated. 

Sharp protests arose, and Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted that the carrier provisions 
be restored. After heated debate, Sen- 
ator Hastings was successful in forcing 
it through as an amendment on Feb. 
27. Then the Senate, 44 to 8, passed the 
measure in its new form and sent it to 
conference. 


Accepted by the House 


Two days later the House received 
it Representative Sumners declared: 
‘Tam very candid with the House about 
the bill. There are many things in it 
that I do not like. . . The sole question 
before the House today is, will we take 
the bill with its objections or take no 
bill?” After an hour of rapid-fire dis- 
cussion, the House “took” it, and sent 
it to the President. 

Admittedly, the measure is a compro- 
mise. Many of its staunchest advo- 
cates deplore the omission of the sec- 
tio covering corporations. Some pro- 
fess to see a “joker” in the provision 
of the railroad section dealing with 
wages and claim that it seriously 
handicaps reorganization by retaining 
the outworn, cumberous methods of 
wage arbitration. The consensus is, 
however, that the benefits of the bill 
far outweigh the deficiencies. Already 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. plans to seek readjustment under 
its terms. Other roads are arranging 
to follow. 








SHORN LAMB: Tells Senate 
of His Financial Trip 


It fell to the lot of Edgar D. Brown, 
tubercular, deaf, former theater-owner 
of Pottsville, Pa., now dependent on the 
“Poor Board,” to personify last week 
one of the scapegoats cast into the 
wilderness of poverty by the frenzied 
finance of the ’20s. 

From his penniless obscurity he came 
to Washington in “a borrowed derby 
and an open flivver,” to tell his story 
to the Senate subcommittee scanning 
past practices in security selling. Al- 
though a self-styled “shorn lamb,” he 
did not bleat. He told it earnestly, 
§00d- humoredly, straight - forwardly. 
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“Did He Buy?” Mr. Pecora Asked 


When it was over, he left with quiet 
dignity. 

Back in 1927, he related, his doctor 
told him to go to California for his 
health. He had tuberculosis and must 
not work again. So he sold out his 
theater chain for about $125,000 and 
looked about for some investments 
which, with his $100,000 of govern- 
ment and other bonds, would provide 
him and his wife with a steady income 
and a sense of security. 

An advertisement of the National 
City Bank caught his eye one day. It 
offered to give investment advice to 
those who were contemplating a long 
trip. “It struck me as meeting my 
needs,” Mr. Brown declared, and he 
forthwith wrote the bank. 


“Expert” Advice 


In reply, he received a call from 
Fred C. Rummel, a salesman for the 
National City Co., who obligingly 
promised to make recommendations 
after consulting his superiors. The 
subsequent advice, Mr. Brown said, was 
that “the securities I then held were 
all wrong,” that he should sell his 
present holdings and that he should 
borrow money to buy other securities. 

So he arranged for a loan of $150,000, 
half from the National City Bank, and 
turned over his account to Mr. Rum- 
mel, who bought for him numerous 
foreign issues and made glowing 
prophecies of profits. But the prices 
declined in a surprising fashion, and it 
worried Mr. Brown. He complained to 
Mr. Rummel. 

He was politely informed that it was 
his own fault, for prohibiting any pur- 
chases of stocks, which then were 
“booming.” Mr. Brown saw the force 
of the argument, took Mr. Rummel’s 
suggestion, “hook, line and sinker.” 

Ferdinand Pecora, the committee’s 
capable counsel, shouted into his cupped 
ear: “And did he then buy stocks?” 

“May I answer that somewhat face- 
tiously ?”” Mr. Brown asked. “Did he 
buy stocks!” Mr. Brown joined in the 
roar of laughter which followed, and 


threw onto the long table a sheaf of 
confirmations at least two inches thick. 

Resuming his story, he said that, 
early in 1929, after a whirlwind of pur- 
chases, he became suspicious of a tran- 
saction in copper stock, and went up 
to New York to protest. He pointed 
out that, “notwithstanding a rising 
market and the violence with which I 
had been traded in, my balance so far 
was less than when I started... I 
was fearful that a reaction in the 
market might wipe me out.” 

He was told that the Philadelphia 
office would look into the matter. The 
solicitous Mr. Rummel then appeared, 
to suggest that he sell out all the 
securities he had and buy National 
City Bank stock and others that 
N. C. C. was sponsoring. 

In August, two years after he origi- 
nally planned to leave Pottsville, he 
went to live in Los Angeles, and trans- 
ferred his loans to California, on re- 
quest. He later decided to get out of 
the market entirely, and visited the 
local office of N. C. C. with that in 
mind. 


Surrounded By Salesmen 


“I was placed in the position,” he 
asserted, “of one who was about to 
put his own mother out of the house. 
As soon as I had communicated my 
plans, I was surrounded by every sales- 
man in the place and told that to sell 
would be a very foolish thing to do.” 

After repeated but unsuccessful ef- 
forts to dispose of his holdings, partic- 
ularly his National City Bank shares, 
Mr. Brown was sold out during the 
crash of Oct. 29, 1929. He said that 
his bank stock went at $320 a share, 
compared with $360 quoted. “I felt I 
had been very badly used. . . Never 
once had I acted on my own initiative. 
I had followed only the advice of the 
National City Co. ... I was left 
@ pauper.” 

On the same day that Mr. Brown told 
his story, the Senate voted without a 
single “nay” to continue the investiga- 
tion through the next regular session 
of Congress. 








NOTES: The Week in Finance 
in Highlight and Review 


The New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended trading last Saturday in a sym- 
pathetic movement with the financial 
institutions of New York City, which 
were closed by proclamation of the 
Governor of the State. 

The Year Book of the Stock Ex- 
change reveals that emergency sus- 
pensions of trading have occurred in 
only three previous years since con- 
tinuous markets in stock were estab- 
lished in 1871. The Exchange was 
formed in 1792. 

The Exchange first suspended trad- 
ing in the panic of 1873. It closed in 
July, 1914, due to the impending out- 
break of the World War, and it closed 
spasmodically after the terrific break 
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in prices on Oct. 29, 1929, when a rec- 
ord trading volume of 16,410,030 shares 
was established as prices crashed. 
This record remains unsurpassed. 


* * * 


A picture of a veritable Utopia 
was painted last week, when S. S. 
Spurling of His Majesty’s Executive 
Council, Bermuda, described living con- 
ditions on this pleasant British posses- 
sion. He had come to New York for 
the maiden, voyage of the new $8,000,- 
000 Empress of Bermuda which sailed 
for the Islands last Tuesday. 

“Bermuda has no unemployment, no 
depression,” he declared. “Only one 
person is in the Bermuda poorhouse, 
and that because he is a cripple... 
last year the first railway system was 
completed, and a new water system is 
being built for Hamilton. 

This city is Bermuda’s capital. In 
the Spring of 1931, it barely escaped 
heing swept by a disastrous fire, when 
the S. S. Bermuda was gutted by a 
terrific blaze as she lay moored to the 
Furness wharf along the main thor- 
oughfare. Many believed that the act 
was perpetrated by a spiteful member 
of the crew. Heroic efforts by the 
Navy, most of the populace and em- 
ployees of the company saved the city 
from calamity. 

* * * 

After tottering for more than a year 
under a barrage of foreclosures on 
mortgages which it had sponsored, S. 
W. Straus & Co., Inc., plunged last 
week into receivership. Originally 
formed in 1882 in Chicago as a smal! 
mortgage business, the firm expanded 
until it became one of the largest real 
estate mortgage enterprises. 

Its properties, valued originally at 
about a billion dollars, were scattered 
in major cities from coast to coast. 
Apartment and office buildings were 
its specialty. Mortgages on these 
structures were largely made during 
the period of soaring realty values. 
The subsequent drop in tenants and 
in rents resulted in many defaults. 

The company appointed Bondhold- 
ers Protective Committees which have 
been subjected to wide criticism, on 
the ground that they did nothing to 
assist the bondholders to obtain sat- 
isfaction of their claims. During the 
receivership proceedings, counsel for 
one group of bondholders declared: 
“The committees borrowed money on 
the bonds to pay their own committee 
expenses. If the bonds are released to 
bondholders, I do not believe they will 
get more than 10 cents on the dollar.” 

The receivers appointed were Robert 
Moses, chairman of the Long Island 


Park Commission, and former United | 


States Senator William J. Calder. Be- 
fore announcing the appointments, 
Justice Charles C. Lockwood, who 
heard the receivership petition, re- 
marked: “I want some practical plan 
... I am against bondholders turning 
in bonds and then getting stock in a 
reorganized company which may prove 
valueless.” 
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MACON: Akron’s Sister Ship 
To Carry Defense Plans 


When Mrs. William A. Moffett, wife 
of the Rear Admiral, smashes a bottle 
of compressed air against a great silver 
cigar, tomorrow, it will rise a few feet. 
Thus the Macon, the Navy’s newest 
dirigible, will be air-born in its hangar 
at Akron, Ohio. 

The new ship is almost an exact rep- 
lica of the Akron. Its major differences 
are a slightly higher cruising speed, 
and due to the use of lighter materials, 
a slightly greater lifting power. 

Navy men had hoped that while the 
ship was building, new oil burning en- 
gines would have reached such a state 
of perfection that they might be used. 
Since this didn’t develop, the Macon, 
just as the Akron, will be powered by 
eight 550 horsepower, German-built, 
Maybach motors. These will be placed 
inside the envelope and power trans- 
mitted out to the propellers. Thus, in 
case of a breakdown, mechanics may 
repair them conveniently. 
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planes are then hoisted inside. 

The 6,500,000 cubic foot bag contains 
nearly $100,000 worth of helium, whic, 





will lift a 215,000 lb. weight. 

Navy officials hope that the launge). 
ing ceremony will not be marred by the 
frequent drizzling rains that occur jp ‘ 
the 55,000,000 cubic foot hangar. Warn Fo 






moist air, coming in from the outside been 
is occasionally cooled in the hangar Geor 
The water condenses and causes gentle pinn 
rains. Frid: 

A distant relative of this scene wa; Th 
one which was enacted in the court. recei 
yard at Versailles 150 years ago. There is th 
a crowd of dandies walked skeptically of th 
around a large paper balloon from a pel 
which depended a wicker basket. §¢. ler, ¢ 
curely roped in the basket were a goat, 

a rooster and a sheep. 

M. Montgolfier, the balloon’s maker, Wi 
danced excitedly around it putting fin. hono 
ishing touches here and there. such 
it was released and to the astonishment land, 
of people and animals it rose from the Lang 
earth. This was the first balloon as. Me 
cension which had carried earth-ani- and 1 
mals into the air. by re 

Benjamin Franklin witnessing the plant 


impressive spectacle suggested that 












Be ee ee ok ae en se ie way ie ae f 
A 
“Trundle Bed” for the Akron and Macon Completed at Sunnyvale, Calif. 


In its belly, as in the Akron’s, there 
will be a hangar for five tiny but fast 
Curtis Sparrow Hawk planes. If the 
mother ship is attacked by a fighting 
plane the Macon can open a great mar- 
supial flap and drop her tiny buzzing 
protectors out into the thin air above 
the smoke of battle. 


Secret Apparatus 


To retrieve these planes in mid air 
the Macon will be fitted with special 
apparatus when she reaches her per- 
manent station at Sunnyvale, Cal. This 
work will be done secretly for the Navy 
does not care to have the world know 
what kind of trapeze will be used. 

Aviators, however, know that there 
is a large triangular hook on the upper 
wing surface of the Sparrow Hawks. 
This, it is presumed, is engaged by a 
bar dropped from the airship. The 


































balloons be anchored in the air. Then, 
by the use of pulleys, he said, “Peo- 
ple may draw up game to be preserved 
in the cool, and water to be frozen 
when ice is wanted.” 


Nobile Dangerously Ill 


While engineers were busy launch- 
ing the Macon another dirigible builder, 
Gen. Umberto Nobile, lay dangerously 
ill in the big Kremlin Hospital in Mos- 
cow, with a burst appendix. 

The Soviet Government felt his en 
gineering qualifications were such that 
they could overlook his official censure 
for allowing himself to be rescued be 
fore his men on his ill-fated polar flight 
So they called him and a group of Ital- 
ian workmen to build a series of lighter- 
than-air craft. Much smaller than the 
Macon, Russia’s craft will doubtless b 
used for observation. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 
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CHEMISTRY : Honor Builder 
of the Gas-Oil Tree 


For research feats for which he has 
peen directly or indirectly responsible 
George O. Curme will have a medal 
pinned on his chest in New York next 
Friday. 

The Chandler Medal which he will 
receive was first presented in 1910 and 
is the industrial chemistry equivalent 
of the Nobel Prize. It was devised as 
a perpetual honor to Charles F. Chand- 
ler, one of chemistry’s giants. 


In Honor Circle 


When Dr. Curme is thus belatedly 
honored he will join the company of 
such chemists as Dr. Leo H. Baeke- 
land, Dr. Willis Whitney and Dr. Irving 
Langmuir. 

Magicians who draw rabbits, flowers 
and ribbons out of silk hats are shamed 
by research chemists who pull acres of 
plants out of test tubes. When these 
tubes smash some molecule of waste 
material, then rebuild it into something 
useful and valuable they start multi- 
million dollar factories roaring into 
production. 

Prior to the War Germany had vir- 
tually a world monopoly in synthetic 
chemistry. Her research workers using 
the most abundant available raw ma- 
terial, coal, built what is known as the 
coal tree, which all elementary chem- 
istry students know. Its trunk repre- 
sents raw coal, the branches and leaves 
important by-products. 


The Gas-Oil Tree 


When George Oliver Curme arrived 
in the United States in 1914 after a 
year of study in Germany, he was all 
too conscious of the scrubby appearance 
of the American gas-oil tree. It was 
all trunk and looked like some un- 
healthy cellar plant. It had received 
no nourishment from research men. 

For 19 years he has worked on the 
shriveled tree. Largely due to his ef- 
forts it has grown into full and beauti- 
ful blossom and now contains about 
100 branches and innumerable less im- 
portant leaves. 

In his capacity of research director 
of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. he has grown, in an amaz- 
ingly short time, to be one of the great- 
est research chemists in the world. 
Despite this, shy and self-effacing 
young Dr. Curme is unknown out of 
chemical circles. 

In his laboratory he has dealt with 
such things as butyl carbitol, ethylene 
chlorhydrin and isopropanol. This sin- 
gle fact doubtless accounts for his be- 
ing unknown. A housewife could not 
go to the grocery store or a chemist’s 
Shop and buy any of these things even 
though she cared to. That these and 
their chemical relatives have made 
automobile tires better, quick-drying 


lacquers possible, many bath-cabinet 
pharmaceuticals cheaper and immoder- 
ately improved false teeth dentistry is 
a seldom considered fact. 

The brilliant chemist who has been 
so largely responsible for this rela- 
tively new industry valued at several 
hundred million dollars is only 45. He 
was born at Mt. Vernon, Ia., where 
his father taught at Cornell College. 
He received his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago after doing prelimi- 
nary work at Northwestern and Har- 
vard. After this he went to Germany 
for further study. 


The Chemical Capital 


While there he tried and failed to see 
the great I. G. Farbinindustrie plant 
which was then the synthetic chemical 
capitol of the world. Were he to go 
there today he would be received with 
honor but still would not enter. For 
it would be unethical for him to »ccept 
such an invitation when he could not 
ask them to visit C. & C.’s plant into 
which no visitors are admitted. 

Two weeks before the War started 
Curme fortuitously finished the last of 
his allowance. Broke, he boarded a 
home-bound ship and was in America 
when the War, which would have 
blocked his exit from Germany, started. 
For several weeks he looked for a job 
and finally settled down in Pittsburgh 














Dr. Curme, Test-Tube Magician 


doing research work at the Mellon In- 
stitute for the Presto-Lite Company. 

In this research haven, where work- 
ers are unharried by plant problems, he 
set to work on a line that seemed un- 
likely to lead anywhere. He wanted to 
do things for oil that the Germans had 
done for coal. 

For six years he worked gradually 
toward things which would be of in- 
dustrial use. Finally in 1920 the C. & C. 


Chemicals Corp., which had meantime 
become associated with Presto-Lite, 
started building a many acred brick 
monument to his work. At Charleston, 
W. Va., the things he had made in pints 
and quarts were to be made in tank 
car quantities. 

Today the plant covers over 100 acres 
and represents many millions of dol- 
lars. All of this Curme pulled out of 
a test tube. In it natural gas and 
chlorine made from salt water is 
squeezed, heated and treated into over 
a score of salable chemicals including 
methyl alcohol. 

This Curme monument is as terrify- 
ing during war time as it is wonderful 
in peace time. The atoms that are 
juggled so blithely to make radiator 
anti-freeze mixture can quite as well be 
turned into tank cars of mustard gas. 
The alcohol atoms can be rearranged to 
make a low freezing point dynamite 
constituent. Overnight it would be- 
come the most bristling arsenal the 
world has yet seen. 


A Modest Man 


For all of these chemical triumphs 
Dr. Curme will doubtless disclaim 
credit next week at Columbia. He will 
hand over all honors to his associates. 
But the fact remains that it is the 
director to whom the honor will be 
given. 

If he were an aggressive salesman- 
scientist there might be knowing nods 
and a tendency to credit associates 
with much of the work. But the scien- 
tific world knows him too well as a shy, 
brilliant workman who accomplishes 
great things. 





DENTISTRY: Mouth Full of 
Teeth, No Room For Food 


Last week Chicago newspaper read- 
ers were amused and respectable den- 
tists horrified by the findings in the 
State’s investigation of the Chicago 
Dentists, a large mail order house. 
Some of the disclosures: 

One woman who visited the offices 
had plates shoved in her mouth. Al- 
though they were uncomfortable and 
almost impossible to get out she wore 
them home. Her child cried with fright 
at her mother’s “horse teeth.” She 
couldn’t get a fork into her mouth be- 
cause “there didn’t seem to be room for 
anything but teeth.” 

An employee testified that some of 
the plates were so badly made that 
teeth would drop out. When they did 
“we'd pick them up and stick ’em back 
again.” 

Frequently using such crude appara- 
tus as old door hinges to press teeth in 
dentures the Chicago Dentists did a 
thriving business. They would often 
fill 200 orders a day. 

If the committee hearing these 
charges decided that the ten accused 
have acted in an unprofessional and 
dishonorable manner their licenses to 
practice will be revoked. 
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STAGE: One Cartwheel Not a 
Vehicle for Tallulah 


Ten years ago an obscure actress 
from Alabama went to England. Last 
week Tallulah Bankhead returned to 
Broadway in a play called “Forsaking 
All Others.” In the interim she had 
become the toast of London’s flappers 
and of a section of English society. 
Legends had sprung up about her. 

Last year her image flitted across 
American movie screens in several un- 
fortunate films whose producers tried 
to make her a fatal female but not 
from such could one tell what all the 
fuss was about. So when it was an- 
nounced that she was to appear in a 
real play in which she was to be a co- 
medienne, curiosity was rife. 


Few Bright Lines 


Unfortunately “Forsaking All Oth- 
ers” is not even what is often called a 
vehicle for Miss Bankhead. Edward 
Roberts and Frank Morgan Cavett, the 
authors, have provided a few bright 
lines and at one point the star suddenly 
turns a cartwheel, but one wheel does 
not make a vehicle. 

What story there is concerns a bride 
left at the church whose absconding 
bridegroom returns after having mar- 
ried someone else to find he “wants” 
the first lady. She, understandingly 
enough, fails to reciprocate and, by way 
of revenge, lets him get a Mexican di- 
vorce and turns the tables on him by 
going off with his lawyer. 

So far as American audiences are 
concerned, Tallulah is still a better _ac- 
tress in London, or on the Riviera. 

Also in the play and doing better 
than their parts deserve are Cora With- 
erspoon, Donald MacDonald and Fred 
Keating, the adroit magician. Magic 
was needed to make “Forsaking All 
Others” entertaining. Mr. Keating was 
made to leave all the rabbits in the 
hats. 


Miss Wood Scores, But 
Her Play Is Weak 


Another prodigal to return to these 
parts is the fair Peggy Wood who has 
chosen the latest Owen Davis opus, “A 
Saturday Night,” as something to keep 
her busy every night except Sunday at 
William A. Brady’s Playhouse in Man- 
hattan. 

Absent only four years, which, how- 
ever, is still too long, Miss Wood re- 
turns from London where she played 
in “Bitter Sweet” and “The Cat and the 
Fiddle” with her charm and skill, if 
anything, augmented. 

As many compliments cannot, though, 
be bestowed on the play. Always on 
the verge of becoming interesting, 
really funny or dramatic, “A Saturday 

-Night” never quite succeeds in being 





any of these desirable things. 

One reason for this is that Mr. Davis 
has picked an: essentially undramatic 
lot of people to write a play about and 
has had the integrity not to resort to 
easy tricks or to stoop to facile low 
comedy laughs. His characters, while 
true to life, are just not interesting. 

Marguerite Langdon (Miss Wood) is 
a devoted mother and an efficient house- 
keeper. Her husband is not quite 
bright, but he does provide for her and 
is amiable enough. Some day she will 
get around to cutting a bit of a dash 
but hasn’t yet as the curtain rises. 


Goes on a Bender 


On “A Saturday Night,” however, 
things begin to happen. Her husband, 
disappointed at not getting advance- 
ment, sets out on a bender. The man 
who did get the job makes love to her. 

This is interrupted by domestic trials, 
including a son’s sprained ankle and a 
daughter’s return from a speakeasy 
with a high alcoholic content. Mother 
finally decides that she is still too busy 
for romance. 

Careful casting and direction make 
“A Saturday Night” pleasantly innocu- 
ous, but in spite of the presence of Hugh 
O’Connell, Elizabeth Young and a re- 
freshingly direct child actor, Richard 
Jack, it never veers far from medi- 
ocrity. 


Durante Back, That’s All 
In “Strike Me Pink” 


Jimmy Durante is back. That’s all 
that matters for he used to sing the 
truth when he croaked, “I know darn 
well .I can do without Broadway, but 
can Broadway do without me?” Not 
that in “Strike Me Pink,” which came 
to the Times Square Theater, New 
York, on Saturday, “Schnozzle” does 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


Ve... Geee wee: ET. 
Mar. 10,. Stokowski 
conducts Philadel- 
phia Symphony Or- 
chestra. COLUMBIA 2:30 


Mar. 11. Schelling 
conducts N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. COLUM- 
BIA 


er 


1:30 12:30 11:30 


11:00 10:00 9:00 &:00 


Mar. 12. Toscanini 
conducts N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ...:..... 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 


Mar. 14. Curtis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
Reiner conducting. 
COLUMBIA ........ 4:15 3:15 2:15 1:15 
Mar. 15. Westmin- 


ster Choir. NBC— 
WAR 6.605205 d cap sc 2:30 


Mar. 17. Damrosch 

conducts NBC Sym- 

phony. NBC—WEAF 
IZ 


1:30 12:30 11:30 


11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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Miss Bankhead: Curiosity Was Rife 


not display every sign that he is glad 
to be back. 

In skits with Lupe Velez and Hope 
Williams, in dances with the fiery Mex- 
ican and above all in his own songs, 
some of them old, with Harry, the 
pianist who has been with him for 
years in night clubs, Durante is ex- 
uberance itself. 

Otherwise, with the notable excep- 
tion of Hal Le Roy’s inspired stepping 
and George Dewey Washington’s ro- 
bust baritone singing, “Strike Me Pink” 
is indistinguishable from any number 
of former slick revues. 

It is thoroughly professional, its 
chorus is agile in ingenious dance pat- 
terns, there is the usual imitator of 
Ed Wynn and Chevalier, and the music 
and lyrics of Lew Brown and Ray Hen- 
derson—who also produce the show— 
are vigorous and commonplace. 

By far the best tune is “Du, du liebst 
mir im Herzen,” which is interpolated 
in a nostalgic beer garden scene. But 
Durante addicts who want to know if 
he is in form can be reassured. He is. 





“Run, Little Chillun,” A 
Spiritual in Play Form 


For several years Hall Johnson has 
been favorably known as a conductor 
of Negro choral groups, notably the 
one in “Green Pastures.” 

His contrapuntal arrangements of 
spirituals with perilously close harmony 
have attracted much attention from 
musicians. Now, in “Run, Little Chik 
lun!” which is playing at the Lyric 
Theater in New York, he essays ® 
dramatize the feelings which give birth 
to the spirituals. F 

If his ear for dialogue is not as kee 
as his ear for music, Mr. Johnson # 
author-arranger-composer does succeed 
in presenting an interesting and ut 
usual, although uneven, spectacle. 
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Taking the eternal triangle as his 
story and the far South as his locale, 
the dramatist uses the conflict between 
the Baptist Church and a semi-pagan 
group called the New Pilgrims as his 
theme. 

Jim is the son of a Baptist preacher 
and a preacher himself, married to a 

woman. But he is tempted by the 
charms of Sulumai, a high yaller of 
easy virtue who persuades him to at- 
tend the rites of the New Pilgrims, 
much to the horror of his wife and 
father. 

How he is brought back to the fold 
and how God strikes Sulumai dead with 
a bolt of lightning at a revival meet- 
ing concludes the fable. _ 





Wife is “Fifth-Wheel”’ In 
“Our Wife” Triangle 


Slightly reminiscent of Philip Barry’s 
“The Animal Kingdom”’ in its situation 
put more grown-up in its point of view, 
“Our Wife,” which came to the Booth 
Theater in New York last week, is a 
pleasant and often witty comedy. 

Rose Hobart, late of the flickers, 
plays with charming directness the part 
of a short story writer living with an- 
other writer in Paris and in what was 
once called sin. 


Wife Shows Up 


All is going well until his wife shows 
up, moves in and her extravagance 
proves a strain on the exchequer. As 
played by June Walker, the lady is not 
one that either her husband or the 
Italian ex-bootlegger who clears things 
up by carrying her off would be both- 
ered with for a moment. 

This is. not entirely Miss Walker’s 
fault, however, for the authors, Lyon 
Mearson and Lilian Day, are so plain- 
ly on the side of the mistress that they 
have given the wife little to work with. 
As she is made to say, she is the fifth 
wheel of a triangle. 

The mood of “Our Wife” varies from 
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Fifty-Foot King Kong Was a Wistful Soul 


NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





SECRETS (United Artists). Mary Pickford’s 
return to the screen after a long absence. 

WHAT PRICE DECENCY (Equitable). Ap- 
parently they pasted together all that had 
been cut out of other South Seas films to 
make this one. Dorothy Burgess and Wal- 
ter Byron are in it. 

THERE GOES THE BRIDE (British Gau- 
mont). Jessie Mathews and Owen Nares in 
a feeble English musical comedy. 

SOVIETS ON PARADE (Amkino). What the 
title indicates. 

42ND STREET (Warner). Gigantic story of 
show business with no less than fourteen 
featured players who sing, dance, fight and 
make love, 














comedy to farce, with some of the lat- 
ter the more skillful. Humphrey Bogart 
as the husband and Edward Raquello 
as the former bootlegger make the 
most of their réles. 








SCREEN: “King Kong,” Acme 
of Spurious Jungle Tales 


Nothing but superlatives can fitly be 
used to describe “King Kong” (Radio). 
Preceded by the most extensive bally- 
hoo on record, this film of a fifty-foot 
prehistoric ape at large in New York 
has not only the biggest actor in the 
world in the ape but also the largest 
cast, the most expensive production 
and the silliest story. 

Installed simultaneously for its first 
New York showing in both the Radio 
City Music Hall and the new Roxy, 
both of which were jammed, “King 
Kong” was greeted by the largest pre- 
miere movie audience, more than 40,000 
people the first day. 

Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. 
Schoedsack, whose production this is, 
used to be earnest scientists whose 
“Chang” and “Grass” were successes 
of estime which made little money. 

Presumably in “King Kong” they de- 
liberately conceived a picture so ridic- 
ulous from every scientific standpoint 
and so exaggerated in its faked views 
of wild life that other producers of 
spurious jungle pictures would give up 

































the fight and leave Cooper and Schoed- 
sack free to do reputable work. Any 
of the regular films of that type would 
be an anticlimax after “King Kong.” 

The outline of the picture: an intrepid 
movie director knows of a mysterious 
uncharted island in the South Seas. 
On the island is a gigantic ape, Kong, 
who is worshipped as a god by the na- 
tives who capture the film expedition’s 
sex appeal (Fay Wray) and sacrifice 
her to him. 

He had been in the habit of devouring 
the darker skinned offerings, but Miss 
Wray caught his eye and he just 
wanted to play. She cannot be blamed 
for not entering into the spirit of 
things and her terror as she was picked 
up by the giant is understandable. 

The movie crew set out to rescue her 
and capture Kong. Both of these ob- 
jects are attained but not before twelve 
of them are killed and there are battles 
between Kong and a few dinosaurs and 
brontosaurs, which have also survived 
prehistoric times, on the island. 

In a wrestling match with one of the 
big lizards, Kong uses several of 
“Strangler” Lewis’ holds—to the in- 
tense glee of the audience. 


Kong in New York 


Back in New York, Kong is exhibited 
at a tremendous theater, evidently the 
above mentioned Music Hall. The 
flashlights of the photographers fright- 
en him into even more than his normal 
strength and he bursts his fetters. 

Free, his first thought is for his 
blonde, whom he picks out of a hotel 
bedroom whither she has fled, and with 
her in his hand he climbs to the tip of 
the Empire State Building. 

The climax is reached when air- 
planes are sent to dislodge him. This 
they finally do, although he catches a 
couple on the way by and crumples 
them in his great paws. Even in death, 
Kong does not forget Fay, stopping to 
take one more adoring glimpse of her 
before falling to the street. 

All this is done by expert trick pho- 
tography and the use of a fifty-foot 
mechanical ape which moves about 
with astonishing agility. The suscep- 
tible will dream about “King Kong” 
afterwards, and the more sophisticated 
will get many a laugh. 

In a cast which includes Robert 
Armstrong, Fay Wray and Bruce 
Cabot, Kong is the best actor. 


“Clear All Wires” Steps 
on Correspondents’ Toes 


The story of a high pressure foreign 
correspondent, “Clear All Wires” (Met- 
ro), does more than hint that if there 
is no news some of the gentlemen of 
the press manufacture it. 

As presented on the stage last Fall, 
the action was confined to a single 
hotel room in Moscow where the star 
overseas reporter of The Chicago Globe 
manufactured the most melodramatical- 
ly improbable yarns without even go- 
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ing into the lobby. 

Highly atmospheric Russian types 
were brought to him. The tension was 
attained mainly through this concen- 
tration and through Thomas Mitchell’s 
penetrating characterization. 

But it was completely satisfying as 
entertainment only to other newspaper 
men, particularly those who knew 
Floyd Gibbons, Henry Wales, Lowell 
Thomas and Herbert Bayard Swope. 
In its film version “Clear All Wires” has 
been broadened, both in scope and hu- 
mor, and the satire has lost considerable 
of its bite. 

Lee Tracy fails to get under the sur- 
face of the part. Effective in his sup- 
port are Eugene Sigaloff and Ari Ku- 
tai of the stage cast. Benita Hume is 
decorative as the heroine and Una Mer- 
kel supplies good low comic relief as an 
incredibly dumb chorine. 

“Clear All Wires” remains good fun 
and audiences are still amused at the 
correspondent’s effrontery in planning 
a spurious attempt at assassination of 
a bogus Romanoff (not Mike) in order 
to hold his job. 


Sublime and Sexy 
in “Commercial Medley” 


At the last meeting of the Film So- 
ciety, one of two New York organiza- 
tions devoted to the showing of cen- 
sored, non-commercial, or rare films to 
subscription audiences, the hit of the 
evening was “Commercial Medley.” 

Lewis Jacob, the compiler, is regu- 
larly employed making “trailers” for 
motion picture exhibitors. These are 
excerpts from feature films which are 
subsequently to be shown, accompan- 
ied by lurid advertising material vague- 
ly describing the pictures. 

In “Commercial Medley” Mr. Jacob 
has put together seven of these with 
hilarious effects gained by the juxta- 
position of the ridiculous, the sublime, 
and the sexy. Such was its success 
at the film society that it is to be gen- 
erally released. 





OPERA: Juilliard Gift Fails 
To Stop Financial Gap 


First announcements made last week 
that the future of grand opera in New 
York was assured by the outright gift 
of $50,000 to the Metropolitan Opera 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
were immediately discounted by dis- 
turbed opera directors who insisted that 
nothing less than $300,000 could tide 
the Metropolitan over another season. 

Dr. John Erskine, college professor, 
novelist, President of the Juilliard 
School of Music announced that, “opera 
must go on,” and said that the Juilliard 
Foundation had set aside $50,000 for 
the Metropolitan with “definitions of 
the purpose of the gift” acceptable to 
Cornelius Bliss, representing the real 
estate corporation which owns the 
opera house and Paul D. Cravath, 
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chairman of the board of the opera 
association. 

These “definitions’”—Dr. Erskine in- 
sisted that they were not “conditions” 
—were that the Metropolitan should 
show more concern with American 
singers and composers. 

When headlines announcing that the 
opera had been saved, reached Mr. 
Cravath’s desk, he promptly said: “We 
are much disturbed by the impression 
given that the Juilliard Foundation had 
‘agreed to give all that is needed to 
see the opera through. Only $50,000 
has been offered. Beyond that we have 
no promise, pledge of assurance.” 


To Raise $300,000 


Mr. Bliss said: “We must continue 
the present campaign to raise $300,- 
000. Total subscriptions, including the 
amount from the Foundation, are $110,- 
000 now, with an encouraging number 
of small subscriptions. It is essential 
that friends of the opera must under- 
stand that the campaign to complete 
the fund must be continued, until the 








KEYSTONE 


“It Must Go On,” John Erskine Said 


amount is raised.” 

Dr. Erskine’s announcement of the 
gift was spurred by a letter to The 
New York Herald Tribune from Wil- 
liam Mattheus Sullivan, a lawyer, long 


interested in things operatic, who said " 


that the Juilliard Fund was not being 
handled according to its founder’s will. 

The Juilliard Fund is now estimated 
at $14,000,000. It was left in the will 
of Augustus D. Juilliard, senior mem- 
ber of a New York commission house 
and director in many banks, insurance 
companies and railroads, who died in 
New York on April 25, 1919. 

The Fund’s purpose is to help stu- 
dents acquire a musical education at 
institutions already established or to be 
established, to arrange for free recitals 
and to aid the Metropolitan. 

Dr. Erskine, who is a distinguished 
pianist as well as writer, is chairman 
of the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, an institution set up by the 
Fund, and is chief spokesman for all 
the Fund’s activities. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


— 


BIRTHDAY: Adolph S. Ochs 
Passes 75th Milestone 


When, next Sunday, Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of The New York Times, fin. 
ishes saying grace at his seventy-fifth 
birthday dinner at Palm Beach, he wij} 
doubtless look back over his life, 
Surely he will decide that life is goog 
for it has fed him well in the emoly- 
ments usually associated with a suc. 
cessful life. 

He will undoubtedly remember a tel- 
egram which he got on a birthday 37 
years before. For it was this telegram 
that was destined to lift him to the 
seat of publisher of probably the great- 
est newspaper in the world. It was 
this that started his climb to the top 
of American journalism when it sum: 
moned him to The New York Times, 





Quinine Smuggler 


Adolph Ochs was born in Cincinnati 
shortly before the Civil War. His 
father, Capt. Julius Ochs, was an officer 
with the Union Army. The story is 
told that his mother, with brothers in 
the Confederate Army, used her baby 
as a means of smuggling much needed 
quinine to Southerners. Over the 
bridge between Cincinnati and Coving- 
ton, Ky., she would wheel smiling 
Adolph comfortably seated on a mat- 
tress of quinine. Thus was a future 
publisher introduced to the doctrine 
that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion. 

When he was 7, his family moved to 
Knoxville, Tenn. Shortly after, while 
still in kned pants, he started with a 
rush into the newspaper business. He 
sold papers for a while, then worked 
through the composing room and ad- 
vertising department into the editorial 
room. 

At 19 he was general manager of the 
Chattanooga Daily Dispatch. A year 
later this was merged with The Chat- 
tanooga Times. The merged paper was 
bound for the junk heap when young 
Ochs bought it for $200 and the as- 
sumption of a $1500 debt. 


Found Ready Market 


His conservative, intelligent journal- 
ism found a ready market and his 
paper thrived. Successful and well- 
thought-of in his community, he was 
not satisfied. He wanted bigger 
worlds. So he began to toy with the 
idea of entering the New York field 
After dickering for The New York Mer- 
cury for a while he abandoned the 
idea. Then the telegram came. 

From a friend in New York, it told 
him that The New York Times might 
be picked up cheaply. It was a hope 
lessly floundering little paper of emi 
nent and courageous past that had 4 
ravenous appetite for new money and 
a staunch attitude toward sound 
money. 

Mr. Ochs discussed the idea with a2 
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acquaintance in Chicago a few days 
later. He thought the Ochs’ brand of 
conservative journalism might go in 
New York. “I don’t think I'm big 
enough for the job,” Mr. Ochs said. 
“Don’t tell anyone and they'll never 
suspect it,” the friend suggested. 

Mr. Ochs had to wait around the 
sleepy little Times office the better 
part of the morning for his appoint- 
ment. It annoyed him that business 
men should not get to work until 11 or 
12 o’clock. He wrote home that night: 
“lf I take this over they’ll think a 
cyclone has struck it.” 


They Weren’t Sure 


But the cyclone was not quite ready 
to strike it. It was true that the 
Times’ managers had asked every man- 
aging editor to take it over and 
none would do it. And it was true that 
young Ochs was aggressive and suc- 
cessful. But they weren’t sure. 

To help make them sure, the 38- 
year-old Tennessean appeared several 
weeks later with a whole sheaf of 
laudatory letters. On top was one 
from President Cleveland, others were 
from Senators, Governors, Industrial- 
ists. To dig the floundering Times out 
of its financial morass, Mr. Ochs of- 
fered lots of ability but little money. 

All he could scrape together was 
$75,000. With this he bought bonds in 
the new organization. If he could 
make a go of the paper for three years 
—and the “if” was big—he would be 
given 3,876 shares of stock which 
meantime was held in escrow. This 
added to the stock given him with his 
bonds would make him the controlling 
stockholder. 


World Laughs First 


The eminently, successful World 
laughed heartily, dubbed Ochs the new 
“caretaker of the deficit.” 

The new publisher took sadly re- 
vealing stock of the situation. The 
wretched little morning paper printed 
a daily 19,000 copies. Ten thousand 
of these were returned, he was shocked 
tg find. 

Then he looked over his competition. 
The World of Joseph Pulitzer was bla- 
tant, crusading, prosperous. William R. 
Hearst’s Journal was_ sensational, 
screaming, also prosperous. Both found 
good juicy scandal a first rate circu- 
lation builder. People taking the 
phrase from the first comic, The Yel- 
low Kid, in The World, labeled both 
“yellow journals.” But thousands read 
and appreciated. 

Both would spend money with the 
heavy hand of an Indian Rajah on a 
Paris vacation to get circulation. Mr. 
Ochs couldn’t do this, even if he wanted 
to, because he didn’t have the money. 

Into this fold of fighting, screaming 
morning papers the Ochs Times was 
born on Aug. 19, 1896. Its re-birth 
Scarcely created a ripple. 

The editorial platform of The Times 
was expressed in Mr. Ochs’ first edi- 
torial which said: “It will be my earn- 








WIDE WORLD 


Adolph Ochs Predicted a Cyclone 


est aim that The New York Times give 
all the news, in concise and attractive 
form, in language that is parliamentary 
in good society, and give it as early, if 
not earlier, than it can be learned 
through any other reliable medium; to 
give the news impartially without fear 
or favor... .” 

Mr. Ochs had to work fast because 
money was short. The first step was 
to stop “flavoring” news. Next was to 
drop features which he hated and 
couldn’t afford anyway. 

It was only with difficulty that he 
was persuaded from omitting the last 
chapter of a long running serial in the 
first copy of his Times. Then he coined 
the phrase that has since been the silent 
monitor of the copy desk, “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” 

Crime news was all right but it 
couldn’t be sensationalized as it was in 
The Journal and The World. If one 
read such things there it was because 
he liked that sort of thing. People 
read it in The Times because they were 
social students. 


Flattered by Newsdealer 


Mr. Ochs noticed that the newsdealer 
where he bought his papers always 
thrust The Sun at him. He was flat- 
tered, for to be a reader of Charles 
Dana’s beautifully written Sun was an 
immediate indication of good taste. 
Then he found that The Sun didn’t al- 
low returns and the dealer was forcing 
it op people so he wouldn’t be left with 
them. Mr. Ochs quickly put the same 
rule in at The Times. 

Shortly after this his competition 
forced him to drop the price of The 
Times to one cent. This looked disas- 
trous for the struggling paper. All 
except Mr. Ochs were surprised when 
the circulation tripled to 75,000 and the 
advertising lineage jumped 40%. 

To keep his reputation clean, a diffi- 
cult task for newspaper owners in those 
days, he refused $150,000 of badly 
needed city advertising. He was afraid 





he would be charged with selling out to 
Tammany. 

Adolph Och’s policies and frequent 
hunches have driven The Times circu- 
lation upward to a present 450,000 daily 
and 725,000 Sunday. Gross revenues 
in his first 25 years of operation 
amounted to $100,000,000. 


Best Available Men 


This preeminent success has been 
largely due to Mr. Ochs’ getting the 
best available men and then backing 
them to the hilt. Louis Wiley, business 
manager, was with him from the be- 
ginning. In Carr V. Van Anda he 
picked probably the most outstanding 
managing editor in America. For 
twenty years he ruled The Times news 
almost as an autocrat. 

Once a close friend asked Ochs for 
a job for his son. “I'll give you a let- 
ter to Mr. Van Anda,” he said, “but I 
don’t know how much good it will do.” 
“I’m the only one who can’t get some- 
thing into The New York Times,” he 
complained later. 

A deeply religious Jew, Mr. Ochs 
was once caught, it is reported, by a 
friend dropping a $5 bill in a collection 
plate which was raising funds to con- 
vert Jews to Christianity. 

Asked why he did so he said, “I'd 
give $5 any day to turn a bad Jew into 
a bad Christian.” 

The Times’ “old man” is gentle and 
soft spoken. 

While not a hero hunter he likes to 
rub elbows with the great. He almost 
deified Wilson and Coolidge. The fact 
that he himself is one of America’s 
greatest would never occur to him. 
Such places he reserves for others and 
is always grateful for a chance to gain 
admittance to the hallowed precincts. 








LIBEL: Likened To Gorilla, 
Gets $25,000 Verdict 


Because he resented, in court, the 
inference that he was only a few steps 
above the gorilla, Stanislaus Zbyszko, 
50-year-old wrestler, was last fortnight 
awarded a $25,000 libel verdict against 
The New York American. 

Four years ago The American ran a 
double page spread in its Sunday sup- 
plement titled: “How Science Proves 
its Theory of Evolution.” On one page 
was a large picture of a crouching go- 
rilla. On the other was one of Zbyszko 
in wrestling pose. Under the latter 
was the caption: “Not fundamentally 
different from the gorilla in physique.” 


Called Him a Gorilla 


After that, the wrestler contended, 
his wife in fits of anger would always 
refer to him as a gorilla. Wrestling 
fans picked up the word and it became 
his common designation among irate . 
spectators. All of this hurt him. 

The body of the article, though not 
mentioning names, referred ominously 
to the “missing link” and “the next 
thing to a gorilla.” 
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In court, Zbyszko contended that he 
was not remotely related to the gorilla 
and that indeed he was a graduate of 
the University of Vienna. 

The American futilely contended that 
they merely meant to infer that the 
wrestler was strong. 
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RADIO: Mothers Chasing the 
Ether Bogeyman 


Bed-time stories will no longer be 
punctuated by anguished yelps of fear 
from young radio listeners, no longer 
followed by distressing nightmares, if 
the women of Scarsdale and other well- 
to-do New York suburbs and towns 
have anything to say about it. 

And they are saying it most emphat- 
ically before parent-teachers associa- 
tions, members of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College, note-taking 
radio representatives. 

Mrs. George Ernst, head of a com- 
mittee of Scarsdale women, bent on 
banning ether bogeymen, carried the 
fight last week to Teachers College with 
the grading of 40 radio programs to 
which children listen. Of these, only 
five received the approval of the group. 
The rest in varying degrees were said 
to “keep the children in emotional sus- 
pense and excite them so they can’t 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Ernst, attractive mother of five 
attractive children, with a following 
from and of the richest of Westchester 
County villages, said that her commit- 
tee had listed as “very poor,” the pro- 
grams of Skippy, Little Orphan Annie, 
Detectives Black and Blue, Myrt and 
Marge, The Shadow, and Howard 
Thurston, Magician. 


Betty Boop “Poor” 


“Poor” was the committee’s rating 
of Paul Wing, Uncle Don, Betty Boop, 
Just Plain Bill, Boys’ Club, the Marx 
Brothers, Charlie Chan, Chandu, Eno 
Crime Club and Bobby Benson. 

“It is interesting to note,” said Mrs. 
Ernst, “that some of the programs we 
consider worst are the ones the children 
like best—notably Chandu, Skippy, Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie and Fu Manchu. 

“We object to the mystery thriller, 
usually not because of its individual 
content, but because it is a serial. The 
children don’t just hear it and forget it, 
but they carry the story in their mind 
from day to day, or week to week.” 

The five programs listed as “excel- 
lent” were Roses and Drums, Current 
Events, Today’s News, Great Moments 
in History and Dramatized News 
Events. Amos ’n Andy were just “fair” 


- in the committee’s estimation. 


In support of the Scarsdale mothers, 
the Rev. Dr. Minot Simons, New York 
minister said: “Broadcasting companies 
had better wake up before the public 
wakes them up.” 
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BURLESQUE: Just Poisonal 
About Hizzoner The Mayor 


HIZZONER THE MAYOR, By Joel Sayre, 288- 
pages, 50,000 words. John Day, New 
York, $2. 

“We can’t give you anything but votes, 
Harrie, 

“And for you we'll shed our hats and 
coats, Harrie. . .” 


That song, plus the death of Gozo 
the Democratic gangster with the 
mark of a horseshoe on his face, plus 
’Postle Godly whose revival kept the 
Negroes away from the polls, plus 
Harrie’s appeal to the women (“who 
was that Mayor I seen you with last 
night?” “That was no Mayor, that 
was a stallion.”) made Harrie Sat- 
chells Republican Chief of Malta. 


City not Named 


The identity of the metropolis is 
carefully concealed. Its Mayor’s day 
begins when he goes down the bay to 
meet a champion wrestling bear in a 
silk hat. Above the river on the town’s 
northern edge lies the black vote that 
swings elections. A traction strike is 
settled to preserve a five-cent fare; 
with labor and capital on either side 
of his table, Hizzoner does it with a 
put-and-take top. 

From the rumors spread during the 
campaign by official Dirt Squirters of 
both parties to the Mayor’s Big Splash 
for 1932, the whole tottering structure 
of city government is exposed as it has 
not been since the British burned 
Washington. 


A Necessary Diversion 


The Big Splash was necessary to 
take the citizens’ minds away from a 
crime wave. It was the European ex- 
cursion of Miss Malta, Miss Greater 
City, Mrs. Younger Malta Matron and 
other contest-winners, accompanied by 
the executive, as “a wonderful aid to 
scholarship” which would put “a chick- 
en in every port.” 

The Mayor holds: his place in the 
hearts of his people by personal touch: 
“He was goin’ to come to our club 
dance on the twenny-secon’ and yesti- 
day our seckatary, Gladys Emmons, 
got the sweetes’ poisonal ledda from 
him ... a poisonal ledda with his 
name signed to it... just the sweetes’ 
thing for him to do.” 

But public office goeth before a fall. 
When 71 public servants were found 
dead with the horseshoe imprint on 
their heads, people were suspicious, 
and when the city went bankrupt, Phil- 
lip Dorsey (“Dearsie” to his friends), 
of the Civic Association and the Com- 
mittee of Ten Thousand, got his chance 
as City Manager. Harrie, the Boy 
Friend of Malta, was also killed. 

Police had long been on the trail of 
the horse. Such was their zeal that 
shortly after the first crime they were 


able to announce that the blow wags 
made “not by a horseshoe, as was at 
first thought, but by the shoe of ag 
pony.” 

And in the end a man called Jones 
admitted that he, with a baseball bat, 
had done the killings— “a protest op 
behalf of our dumb friends, who are 
wonderful in every way but just can't 
speak for themselves.” 

Joel Sayre has led versatile years to 
equip him for the task accomplished 
in this volume. He fought with a 
Canadian army in Siberia during the 
war, attended six colleges in three 
countries after that, taught school, 
studied. medicine, and has been a re 
porter on several newspapers. 

He left his last post with The New 
York Herald Tribune shortly after the 
publication of his successful “Rackety 
Rax” two years ago, after which he 
journeyed to Bermuda as a man of 
letters. 








ASYLUM: Mrs. Niles Finds 
Hero Among the Insane 


LIGHT AGAIN. By Blair Niles. 320 pages, 
80,000 words. Liveright, New York. 


Whenever the perennial explorer 
Mrs. Robert Niles Jr. returns from the 
aborigines of South America or from 
an inspection of psychopathic wards, 
she writes a book to preserve the rec- 
ord; sometimes a journal of travel, 
sometimes a story, sometimes both. 

Visitor to sixteen tropical countries, 
she wrote “Condemned to Devil’s Is- 
land,” about the French penal colony 
six years ago; in 1931 after a tour of 
Harlem, appeared “Strange Brother,” 
a novel of homosexuals. 

Then she lived with an aged tribe of 
savages for a short time in Guatemala, 
but came back to a society less se 
rene on the depressed shores of the 
United States. She explored that too, 
and her latest novel is life in a san- 
itarium for the insane. r 

Perry, the hero, made his entrance 
to the private asylum “Bon Repos” as 
a boyish prank to deceive the family 
of a girl who bored him. But he could- 
n’t get out, for it takes the experts a 
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GRAIN RACE (Scribners, $3). Account of a 
ship-race from Australia by Allan Villiers, 
who has made many voyages under sail, 

VIVA VILLA (Harcourt, Brace, $3). Edgcumb 
Pinchon writes a vivid life of the Mexican 
bandit general who drew American fire. 

GARRETS AND PRETENDERS  (Covicti 
Friede, $3). History of American Bohem- 
ians and their cult by Albert Perry. 

ORIENT EXPRESS (Doubleday Doran, $2). 
Novel by Graham Greene of people becom 
ing involved on the train to Constantinople. 

THE SINNER (Liveright, $2.50). I. J. Singer's 
novel of the Austro-Russian border from 
which the successful Yiddish Dram 
“Yoshe Kalb’’ was made. 4 

LOSE WITH A SMILE (Scribners, $2). Let 
ters from a bench warmer by Ring W. 
Lardner. 
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jong time to discover sanity. All of the 
other inmates claimed it, the patriarch 
who said he was stout Cortez, the 
spinster who expected to have a child, 
and the man who sucked his thumb. 
go this member of the rowdy gener- 
ytion stayed, and among the crazy in- 
habitants he found himself, his career, 
and a beautiful mate. 

Lorna Brent was a sensitive crea- 
ture: she had no memory but three per- 
sonalities, which puzzled everyone. Her 
unworthy husband had to be intro- 
duced to her when he called; she did not 
recognize Perry even after he had 




















Mrs. Niles Explored the Insane 


kissed her in the rain; and one week 
in her past was a blind spot that had 
to be cleared. 

But the youth grew serious watching 
the pathetic victims, and he tried to 
help her. The upturn came when his 
friend in New York discovered a clue 
to her censored seven days. 

It will be no surprise to the reader 
when all her problems are untangled 
and her lover emerges a new man, on 
his way to Vienna and neurology. 








RED SQUARE : Repetition 
Dulls “Union Square” Tale 


UNION SQUARE, By Albert Halper. 378 
pages, 110,000 words. Viking Press, New 
York, $2.50. 


A volley of rejections did not dis- 
courage this young novelist, who at- 
tained publication with opus after 24 
refusals. The Viking Press, having 
sent back two of his books in company 
with a score of other houses, still had 
enough faith to stake him for another. 
When it arrived, there was another re- 
gretful declination, but a year later 
‘Union Square” rang the editorial bell. 

The author, who is 28, does things on 
alarge scale; his story of lives in one 
community has fourteen principals in 
the cast. Union Square, the soap-box 
oratorical center of New York, seethes 
with proletarians who eat and sleep 
and breed but know not riches. Some 
of them are Communists and all of 
them attend the demonstrations in the 
Square. 

Leon was an eager member of the 
party with a gift for painting. He 
made seditious posters for parades, but 


the object of his youthful affections, 
Comrade Helen, stayed away with her 
Spanish lover on the day of the big- 
gest march, in which only one man 
Hank, the Yankee stevedore out of a 
job, who hated the Bolsheviki, was in- 
jured. 

Some of the purveyors of class-con- 
sciousness to the stolid masses are sin- 
cere, others, too aesthetic. Leon’s 
friend, Jason, former poet, now drink- 
ing, hack-writer for sexy magazines, 
berated them at a Communist orgy to 
which he had been lured: “What 
you’ve got to get through your heads 
is that the revolution must be a work- 
ers’ revolution and not a rising by the 
intelligentsia. What the hell do the 
workers care about art?” 


Many Maladjustments 


The doors of many drab apartments 
near the Square are opened to the read- 
er, and reveal as many maladjustments 
as there are tenants. In one flat 
Boardman keeps his mistress, and be- 
tween blasts of her invective writes to 
the 16-year-old daughter in finishing 
school. Franconi bleeds himself to 
death at his love’s approach to save 
her from him. The girl Celia expresses 
with donated neckties her adoration 
for Leon, and spends all her savings to 
have her teeth fixed to please him. 
Nicholson, the printer, whose effusions 
are reproduced at length, is simply 
crazy. 

The book is a catalogue of life ma- 
terials, of days and nights faithfully 
described, but constituting only one 
line of goods. Torture colors the ex- 
istence of all the people, and while the 
struggle is made real and at times 
moving, repetition dulls the report and 
the floods of detail produce diminish- 
ing returns. 

Mr. Halper was graduated from high 
school in Chicago, held nine kinds of 
jobs, tried evening courses at North- 
western University but abandoned 
them, and has been successful as a 
short story writer in a number of rep- 
utable magazines. 





DAYDREAM: Gibbs Rests 
Hope of World on Youth 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. By Sir Phillip Gibbs. 
300 pages, 94,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $3. 


Speaking as “the ordinary fellow try- 
ing to understand these things,” Sir 
Phillip Gibbs, who made his reputation 
as a war correspondent with the Brit- 
ish Armies finds only menaces on the 
horizons of this earth, and proposes 
that the unknown quantity, youth, dis- 
pel them. 

He reviews from the eminence of 30 
years in journalism and 47 books the 
recent damage done to economics and 
society, and sees but one chance left 
for human enterprise. 

In his travels here and abroad, Sir 
Phillip has stumbled on “an Aristoc- 
racy of Intelligence .. . but somehow 
they don’t get together,” and have not 
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THE 


SPOON 


1S THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


Mr 4 he! He 1Gmaster ot The Billy 
Baxter School of Carbonated Drinks, 
originated the selt stirring theory 
—he learned that a drink may 
be stirred without the aid of 
@ spoon 
—learned that to agitate with 
a spoon stirred out the bubbles 
ana made flat the drink 
—hence the phrase which 


heads this advertisement 


Billy Baxter Club Soda 
Billy Baxter Ginger Alc 


It once you use high-pressure, self- 
stirring Billy Baxter, you will never 
again be satistied with low pressure 
beverages Send for booklet — 


it tells all 
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of MA-VO-DENT free. 
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“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist and 
used by many 
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prevented tariffs, debts, unemployment 
or bachelor women in the backbiting 
brotherhood of man. 

So, once more, youth is challenged 
to take a firm grip on its bootstraps 
and redeem its place as the hope of the 
world. 

“The Way of Escape” is for us to 
“dedicate ourselves to the children of 
the world, so that they may get a de- 
cent chance of happiness.” To this one- 
point plan is appended a definite sug- 
gestion that money be raised to send 
the equipped but unemployed youth of 
England to the empty places in her 
dominions for mutual development, but 
its spokesman calls it “the daydream 
of a literary man.” 








NEWS FLASHES: Star 
Reporter Spins His Yarn 


THE AMERICAN SCENE. By Edwin C. Hill. 
433 pages, 153,000 words, Index, sketches. 
Whitmark, New York. $3. 


Mr. Hill has written more than 30,- 
000,000 words in the past three decades, 
been heard by at least that many 
people. Now appears a book of his own 
by Ed Hill, glamorous newspaper re- 
porter, vibrant-voiced radio speaker. 

Of his colorful personality they tell 
stories today in newspaper offices, in 
broadcasting studios, wherever the 
much debated subject arises, “who is 
the best reporter in the country?” In 
his book he puts down his picture of 


America, politics, crime, wars, juicy’ 


personalities, written in 35 fast-paced 
chapters. 

Ed Hill has fascinated Presidents’ 
wives and outcasts and treated them 
with the same disarming deference. To 
have seen Ed Hill paying a ceremo- 
nious call upon a Latin American Presi- 
dent is to have seen John Drew, the 
Barrymores and Menjou at their best. 
He has abashed cabinet ministers, 
wormed secrets from police commis- 
sioners, and laid down the law to fin- 
anciers. 


On the Old Sun 


When Ed Hill came out of the West 
into the dingy city-room of The New 
York Sun of the Dana tradition, “the 
newspaperman’s newspaper,” he trod 
after a long line of top-flight reporters, 
David Graham Phillips, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Julian Ralph, Will Irwin. 

He had come from Aurora, Ind., the 
same town where Elmer Davis, pun- 
gent essayist and ironic novelist was 
born. He had worked on an Indiana 
paper, always with the idea of getting 
on the staff of The Sun, an idea held 
by many an ambitious cub of those 
days. For though Dana was dead the 
paper was carried on in his spirit, a 
spirit caustic, witty, deadly to its ene- 
mies whose name was legion. 

Hill had plenty of competition. Frank 
Ward O’Malley, who soon became Da- 
mon to Hill’s Pythias, Shepherd Mor- 
gan, now a banker. Thoreau Cronyn, 
and Ray Durstine both advertising men 
today, Robert Wells Ritchie,—all were 
friendly rivals. But their rivalry did 


not abash the young gentleman from 
Indiana. 

In Summer, in impeccable palm 
beach suits, he would stroll casually in- 
to offices of executives from which the 
run of reporters were barred and come 
back, more often than not, with an ex- 
clusive story. 

Once in stifling July heat he went 
cucumber-cool through the mess of a 
train wreck in Connecticut. He was 
passed through the lines by a road 
official who thought Hill was a director 
of the road. In Winter, boutonniére in 
lapel, he would invade Park Avenue 
residences, Wall Street sacred places, 
flicking a cane at doormen and butlers. 

One dull Sunday afternoon up at the 
Bronx Zoological Gardens he sat look- 
ing in bored manner out of the window 
while a keeper told of the struggle in 














KEYSTONE 


A Polar Bear Was Ed Hill’s Meat 


transferring a polar bear from the 
truck taking the ferocious beast from 
the steamship to the zoo. Hill did not 
take a. note. A novice from a rival 
paper noticing the indifference of the 
older reporter threw away a mass of 
notes he had taken and gave a short 
paragraph to the bear. 

In the prize newspaper position, front 
page, right-hand column with a two 
column runover in Monday’s edition of 
The Sun appeared Mr. Hill’s story of 
the bear written in a style that had old 
readers lyrical in their letters of praise. 


Biblical Rhythm 


An Ed Hill story could be about polar 
bears or Wall Street coups. Though 
unsigned it stood out, a good story. 
Somehow a line of Baptist Hoovers 
drilled in the youngster’s head the flow 
and feel of Biblical rhythm. 

His book is all of Ed Hill except the 
shining presence of that cocky, slight- 
ly swaggering, always charming page 
out of Richard Harding Davis. He has 
written more than 150,000 words of 
history in news-flashes and closes the 
book with serviceable ‘parting shots 
from Lord Tennyson and St. Paul. 


HIGH SPOTS: Little Heat in 
Warmed Over Wilson Life 


WOODROW WILSON. By John K. Winkler 
310 pages, 61,000 words. Vanguard Press 
New York, $3.50 


Mr. Winkler deals in high spots ang 
epithets. Having produced in rapig 
succession studies of Hearst, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Morgan, he turns the 
ray of his pocket flashlight upon the 
enigmatic figure of our War President 
and does not like what it reveals. 

To his own satisfaction he debunks 
him in an appraisal of novel-length 

The founder of the League of Na. 
tions was “The Little Boy Who Taught 
Himself to Become President,” and “sg 
humanitarian only in the abstract.” 


Traces his Career 


Briefly the career of the Democratic 
President is traced, from his childhood 
in a district still sensitive to the scars 
of Sherman’s march, through his edp. 
cational foray in Princeton and his 
hesitating debut in politics, to his sum. 
mary dismissal at the hands of his 
countrymen after the war and the time 
when his wife, “whose help and influ. 
ence were enormous,” turned away the 
people’s representatives. 

Though the writer was a journalist 
during these times, his material is de- 
rived chiefly from recent interviews 
with acquaintances of his subject and 
the books of Tumulty, Dodd, Kerney 
and others. 

The vicarious biography cannot be 
said to add palpably to the record. 
Nor is the substance of the author's 
own opinions always quite obvious. 
Thus he says of the scholar as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey that he “was rap- 
idly learning the ways of professional 
politics,” and follows it in two pages 
with the statement that “Wilson never 
bothered to meet the majority of men 
he appointed to office .. . he paid 
slight attention to patronage.” 


More Potent Than Bullets 


Further on he characterizes the pref- 
erence in 1917 for recognition rather 
than a declaration of a state of war 
as “a last futile compromise with his 
conscience,” but directly afterward re- 
veals that “this adroit attitude, con- 
stantly maintained throughout the war, 
iterated and reiterated, finally proved 
more potent than bullets in undermi- 
ing enemy morale.” 

“Woodrow Wilson gave his fellow 
men everything but himself” is the 
first sentence of the text, and the rest 
of it substantiates this thesis. Certail 
of the high spots might conceivably 
have been further developed, as the it- 
terlude between the passage of the 
Overman Act (not named here) ® 
May, 1918 which gave him dictatorial 
strength, and the end of the war 
which occupies three pages; or the 
Peace Conference, to which eight o 
the precious leaves are consecrated. 

The book, the story of a rich caret 
warmed over with little heat, bulis 
large, like the function claimed for tt 
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A letter to News-Minded People 


—A LETTER WITH SOMETHING TO SELL 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


It is a far cry from the full dinner pail to the foreclosed mortgage, from the two-car 


garage to the national bank moratorium. 
What of tomorrow? The New Deal? 


NEWS-WEEK, America’s newest and least expensive news-magazine, will give the 
answers to such questions as these, week by week, for all the tomorrows to come. 


For NEWS-WEEK reports the week’s significant news; it gives you the background for 
understanding, etching each subject finely and clearly in the minds of its readers. 


You cannot read NEWS-WEEK, week by week, without grasping and retaining funda- 
mental information on some of the phenomena that are stirring these tumultuous times. 


That is why thousands of intelligent men and women from Boston to the Coast are read- 
ing NEWS-WEEK today. And that is why hundreds more are subscribing with every 


morning’s mail. 
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How NEWS-WEEK serves you 


Keeping well informed today is a problem for 
every thinking man and woman, but to NEWS- 
WEEK it is a challenge. 


NEWS-WEEK meets the problem for the read- 
er, accepts the challenge for itself, by giving more 
“meat” of the news within its covers than any 
single daily newspaper does in seven days. 


NEWS-WEEK does not take the place of a 
newspaper, though it is organized like one; it is 
an indispensable complement to sgn oN read- 
ing, because it explains, expounds, clarifies. 


NEWS-WEEK cuts to the core of world events 
and each issue is the result of profound research 
and expert treatment by editors seasoned in news 
reporting and news writing. 


NEWS-WEEK is illustrated with pertinent, often 
piquant, always arresting, news photographs from 
all parts of the world—people, events . . . in ac- 
tion . . . beginning on an unique cover and con- 
tinuing throughout the swift-moving text, with at 
least three full pages of photographs which in 
themselves are visual news stories. 


he ae 


Does NEWS-WEEK, as I have described it, and as you see it here, offer a challenge to 
you, a busy individual caught up in the turmoil of a bewildered civilization? 


Events are as ceaseless as the tides. Something is always happening, somewhere. 


Something will happen to you each week . . 


drama of human affairs . . 
this issue of the magazine. 


. a deeper insight into the ever-shifting 


. if you will fill-in and mail the Subscription Card enclosed with 


Faithfully 
(Signed) Julian L. Watkins’ 


Circulation Manager 
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NEWS 


in all its phases 
EVENTS..PICTURES.. BACKGROUND 


Il. You read 
You are up-to-date on important 


affairs 


You see 


You have striking news photo- 


graphs of the latest happenings 


3. You understand 


You have the background necessary 
to make each important event 


thoroughly comprehensible 


NEWS-WEEK 


The Illustrated News-Magazine 








